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WHAT COMMERCIAL COURSES IN OUR NIGHT 
SCHOOLS? 


Eart W. Barnuarr 


CHIEF, COMMERCIAL EDUCATION SERVICE 
FEDERAL BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Evening school departments of business education are considered by many to be 

among the most inefficient of all the departments of public school work, when their 

effectiveness is measured in terms of tangible results. This situation offers a direct 

challenge to school administrators who are being called upon to justify the cost of 

public education. In this paper will be found suggestions for the improvement of 

this type of work by one who has had unusual opportunity to study the evening school 
program.—-F. G. N. 
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pamommcee? HAT commercial courses 
W should be included in the 

night school this year? is 
cmcencee? likely to be a question 
which comes today to the 
mind of a superintendent 
of schools who is trying 
to give the utmost in educational 
service to his community for the mini- 
mum number of dollars. 

The most obvious answer to this 
question is: What services to your 
community do you expect the commer- 
cial courses in your night school to 
give ? 

The night schools serve the people 
of a community in many different 
ways; but just now many school super- 
intendents have to concern themselves 
with the most important, the indis- 
pensable, services. Even these they 
often must cut to the minimum; for 
that is all limited school funds can 
provide. 

In order of definiteness of purpose, 
commercial courses in evening schools 





eaves 


may be considered as rendering to 
those who attend them the following 
kinds of educational service: 

(1) They increase the occupational 
efficiency of employed people, and 
temporarily unemployed people as 
well, who seek to prepare for better 
positions when they are to be found— 
the occupational up-grading objective. 

(2) They help both employed and 
unemployed people to discover their 
natural aptitudes for kinds of work 
different from those which they have 
been doing, and then to prepare them 
for sucecssful entrance into these new 
kinds of work — the occupational ex- 
ploratory, try-out and preparatory 
objective. 

(3) They help both unemployed 
and employed workers to learn how 
to get more value from the dollars 
they spend, and how to adjust their 
economic life to present-day conditions 
—the economic adjustment objective. 

(4) They increase skill in arith- 
metic, in handwriting, in spelling, in 
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reading and in using the common 
business practices of the community 
—the increased command of funda- 
mentals objective. 

(5) They bring employed and un- 
employed young people into the good 
social and intellectual environment of 
a school where part of their leisure 
time can be spent in socially and eco- 
nomically profitable ways, and where 
some desirable social contacts can be 
made and social adjustments facili- 
tated — the social adjustment objec- 
tive. 

Just which of these services will be 
considered most important in any 
community depends upon local em- 
ployment, economic and social condi- 
tions, and the relative weight given 
to each objective by school authorities. 
A school superintendent in consider- 
ing the factors which he takes into 
account in reaching his decision as to 
the nature and extent of the evening 
school program of commercial courses, 
often wants to know just how he is 
to determine in what degree objec- 
tives are being reached by the courses 
now being given, and what changes 
need to be made in order to reach 
more surely desirable objectives next 
year—and probably with less expense 
to the community. 

The factors to be considered in 
judging the occupational efficiency of 
any evening school commercial pro- 
gram of courses can be grouped into 
external and internal factors, depend- 
ing upon whether the facts upon 
which the judgment is to be made are 
found within the school organization, 
including the classroom, or whether 
they are found outside of the school 
organization, including the classroom. 

The most significant external effi- 


ciency factor to use in determining 
the vocational outcomes of an evening 
school commercial course is the num- 
ber of students actually appreciably 
aided in doing better work, or in get- 
ting a job, as a direct outcome of the 
instruction given. A follow-up study 
of pupils to find out what actual job 
improvement has accrued to them is 
necessary to get a valid basis upon 
which to judge how well either the 
vocational or the try-out or the pre- 
paratory objective has been attained. 
Evening school teachers of vocational 
classes can and should make a study 
of this kind if they are provided with 
proper facilities for doing such work. 
An evening school class in office prac- 
tice could very well make such a 
study. The administrative staff of 
the evening school or of the school 
system could make the most compre- 
hensive, accurate, and reliable study. 
Certainly in the conduct of the evening 
school, as in the conduct of other 
parts of the public school system, good 
business management requires that 
some definite and reliable ways of 
measuring the results actually attained 
should be provided. If public school 
funds are spent to accomplish a cer- 
tain measurable objective, a reason- 
able additional expenditure should be 
made to determine whether or not 
that objective is being attained in the 
eases of enough students to justify 
the expense. 

The internal efficiency basis for 
judging the occupational effectiveness 
of an evening school commercial 
course includes all those facts which 
can be determined by appraising the 
evening school administrative system 
and the work of the different com- 
mercial classes which have been or- 
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ganized as a part of the program of 
jnstruction. When evaluating the 
probable vocational effectiveness of a 
course through the medium of con- 
ferences with teacher and students 
these questions may be asked: 

(1) Is the announced or actual 
purpose of the course preparation for 
some definite occupation, such 4s 
stenographer in law, real estate, or 
bank office; bookkeeper in a retail 
grocery store; salesman of groceries, 
automobiles, or other definite com- 
modities; or for some other equally 
specific occupation ? 

(2) Is the published or planned 
purpose of the course to provide in- 
formation and to develop skills gen- 
erally valuable to all those in a par- 
ticular occupational field, such as 
stenographers in any and all kinds of 
business, or bookkeepers in any kind 
of office, or office appliance operators 
anywhere, or salesmen of any com- 
modity whatsoever ? 

(3) Has the teacher been employed 
long enough in the particular oceupa- 
tion to know the exact requirements 
and problems in the occupation for 
which his instruction is assumed to 
prepare ¢ 

(4) Does the course include prep- 
aration for all the characteristic activ- 
ities in the occupation and require the 
use of the same materials, tools, proc- 
esses, and personnel relationships re- 
quired for solving the most frequently 
occurring problems met in the occu- 
pation ? 

(5) Is the teacher using effective 
procedures for attaining the objectives 
of the course as judged by regularity 
of attendance, responses and activities 
of students ? 

(6) Are the members of the class 


already employed in the occupation 
for which they are receiving training 
or do they have the’ experience and 
personality which make it reasonably 
certain that upon completion of the 
course they will be successful in the 
occupation for which they are being 
trained ? 

(7) Do all the members of the class 
fully intend to prepare for this occu- 
pation and to follow it? 

When experienced impartial inves- 
tigators study the average evening 
school commercial program, they very 
seldom find courses that have been 
planned to prepare for definite occn- 
pations. Only rarely are there com- 
mercial courses planned with the same 
occupational definiteness as is custo- 
mary in organizing industrial classes. 
Unless a class is conducted so as to 
prepare for a particular occupation, 
an accurate determination of its voca- 
tional effectiveness is almost impos- 
sible. There is no way of determin- 
ing how helpful the instruction has 
been unless evidence is available to 
show that the student has obtained 
promotion or an initial job, or has 
found that he can do kinds of work 
he could not do before enrolling for 
the course. 

In most evening schools investi- 
gators will find that the advanced 
commercial courses have only very 
general occupational objectives such 
as to give dictation to stenographers, 
to increase reporting speed, to teach 
some accounting practices to office 
clerks, to teach the operation of an 
office appliance, or to teach some gen- 
eral principles of salesmanship. The 
occupational value of such instruction 
is hard to determine. The nature of 
the outcomes is too indefinite to en- 
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able one to measure their effectiveness 
and actual worth. Pupils often have 
not analyzed their own needs and do 
not understand just what will help 
them vocationally; thus most stenog- 
raphers need much instruction in 
transcribing, spelling, punctuation, 
and in social behavior—subjects prac- 
tically never included in the advanced 
shorthand classes. So long as the 
attendance is above the average in 
regularity and the minimum enroll- 
ment is maintained without too large 
a turn-over, most school administra- 
tors are content to believe that the stu- 
dents are profiting enough from the 
instruction to justify the class. A 
little deeper investigation may reveal 
that the only worth-while outcomes 
for most students are in terms of the 
social objective rather than in those 
of the vocational objective. The school 
environment which assures contact 
with an exceptionally attractive or 
enthusiastic teacher supplies the in- 
terest which draws pupils into the 
class, even though some may try to 
rationalize their attendance by claim- 
ing vocational values which have not 
been attained. 

When the qualifications of the aver- 
age teacher of commercial subjects in 
most evening schools are studied, espe- 
cially from the standpoint of oceupa- 
tional experience and efficiency, only 
rarely will a teacher be found who has 
reasonable acquaintance with the par- 
ticular problems, processes, and re- 
quirements of the occupation in which 
most of his pupils are employed or for 
which they are being prepared. Day 
high school commercial teachers who 
have had no occupational experience 
of the same kind as their evening 
school students have had are not likely 


to be very efficient in giving training 
for occupations about which they 
know comparatively little. Even uni- 
versity graduates cannot teach oceu- 
pational practices they do not know, 
When the teacher has not had occupe- 
tional experience, then the classroom 
procedures, materials and working 
tools used are not likely to be those 
of the occupation. Thus in the aver- 
age advanced evening school short- 
hand class, most teachers read their 
dictation at a uniform rate, though 
this kind of dictation is practically 
never used in an office; pupils spend 
a period in reporting dictation con- 
cerning matters which many never 
have to report; pupils spend no time 
in transcribing though transcribing 
reveals the greatest weaknesses of the 
average stenographer in thought re- 
production, in spelling, in punctua- 
tion, and in other conventions of writ- 
ten English. Indeed the advanced 
shorthand courses, apparently the 
most nearly vocational in the evening 
school commercial program, are hardly 
vocational at all when measured in 
terms of significant occupational im- 
provement, primarily because teachers 
have not had the kinds of occupational 
experiences necessary for selecting the 
most effective materials, procedures 
and objectives to use in their courses. 

Occasionally occupationally compe- 
tent or experienced teachers are found 
in charge of evening school commer- 
cial classes. But when these excep- 
tional individuals are found, their 
teaching activities need to be studied 
very carefully, for only rarely have 
these teachers been well trained in the 
use of effective training materials 
and methods. Often too, conscious of 
their lack of training in teaching, 
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they blindly imitate the teaching prac- 
tices of their professionally trained 
but occupationally inexperienced asso- 
ciates and so use the same ineffective 
teaching materials and methods. Ob- 
viously, if the evening schools are 
to give effective vocational business 
training occupationally competent 
people who have had sufficient teacher- 
training to know what kind of meth- 
ods and materials to use in order to 
achieve particular outcomes, should be 
employed. They may have to be 
trained locally and, if possible, under 
state auspices to insure that they will 
be able to meet the requirements of 
local certification regulations which, 
unfortunately, frequently are so set 
up as to prevent the employment of 
teachers who are competent to give 
real vocational business training. 

When an investigator looks at the 
administration of evening school com- 
mercial courses to see what policies 
and practices are being consciously 
followed in promoting vocational ob- 
jectives, questions like the following 
seem pertinent: 

(1) What qualifications for, and 
interest in, improving the vocational 
effectiveness of commercial workers is 
possessed by the administrator in im- 
mediate charge of these courses ¢ 

(2) What factors are considered 
when deciding upon the commercial 
occupations for which training is to 
be given? Have advisory committees 
of business men been used? Have 
surveys been made to determine the 
commercial occupations for which 
there is the most pressing need for 
training locally ? 

(3) Are courses in the evening 
school organized on the basis of day- 
school commercial subjects or in terms 


of known occupational needs of pro- 
spective students ? 

(4) Does the school provide some 
effective form of continuous vocational 
counselling as part of its enrollment 
and administrative procedure ? 

(5) What constructive supervision 
does the school provide to aid its 
teachers ? 

(6) What standards are used for 
determining the effectiveness of the 
instruction being given by the teacher ? 

(7) Does the school follow up its 
students to see what vocational advan- 
tages have accrued to them from the 
courses taken ? 

These and other questions which 
space does not permit including and 
discussing should be in the mind of 
any school official when he sets out to 
determine how well his evening school 
commercial courses are being admin- 
istered and supervised. 

Huge sums are being wasted in 
futile evening school business train- 
ing. Educational administrators are 
responsible for this waste. Such waste 
will continue until school authorities 
avail themselves of existing means for 
determining appropriate kinds of 
evening school commercial courses to 
offer, see to it that qualified teachers 
are employed to give these courses, 
abandon the present universal plan of 
employing only overtime and fatigued 
day-school teachers for evening school 
classes, and check up on the results 
obtained to make sure that worthwhile 
objectives have been achieved. 

Financial waste is by no means the 
only waste which is chargeable to 
improperly organized and conducted 
evening school commercial courses. 
Wasted time, disappointment, and dis- 
couragement of ambitious workers are 
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far more serious consequences of our 
present system of evening school busi- 
ness training. One illustration will 
suffice. Thousands of retail salesgirls 
who possess none of the aptitudes and 
abilities essential to success in steno- 
graphic work enroll for shorthand 
courses in evening schools every year. 
These girls learn a few of the prin- 
ciples of shorthand before the winter 
session ends, forget them and lose 
their interest during the summer, and 
never return to continue their study. 
These same girls frequently possess 
the aptitudes and abilities essential to 
success in the selling occupation. They 
need training for larger success in 
this field. They need the kind of 
guidance that will show them that the 


stenographic field is crowded, that 
their chances of attaining success in 
this field are slight, that selling is 
quite as respectable and remunerative 
as stenographic work. 

There is some good work being 
done in commercial evening schools, 
More students are enrolled in this 
department than are enrolled in any 
other. The number will continue to 
grow because of necessary occupa- 
tional readjustments as the result of 
the depression and new machine 
methods of doing office work. The 
superintendent of schools should in- 
sist on knowing how effective is his 
present program of evening school 
business training before others dis- 
cover its inadequacy. 


TEACHING, A FINE ART 


Freperick G. Nicnois 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


An address delivered at a meeting of students and instructors at the beginning of the 
new year at the Harvard Graduate School of Education. 





N this occasion it is cus- 
tomary for the speaker to 
address his brief remarl:s 
to those who have recently 








enrolled in the Gradu- 
Severs ate School of Education. 
Among this group are 


some who are just entering upon their 
professional training, and others who 
have been engaged in teaching. My 
subject has been chosen with both of 
these groups in mind. It is one 
which may well occupy the attention 
of those of us who are not members 
of the teaching profession, as in a 
very real sense, every human being 
who lives in association with others 


is a teacher. Only the hermit can 
avoid affecting for good or evil the 
lives of others. Therefore all should 
seek to improve themselves in the art 
of teaching even though many may 
never enter the profession. 

Nine years ago tonight the occasion 
which has brought us together for this 
initial meeting of the new year was 
inaugurated. At that first meeting 
the late Alexander J. Inglis was the 
speaker. His subject was “Teaching, 
a Profession” and he dealt with it in 
such a way as to leave little doubt 
about the professional status of our 
vocation. 

About two weeks later in a mid- 
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western city I was a guest at a ban- 
quet held under the auspices of a local 
teachers’ union which is affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. 
Two college presidents and several 
union officials spoke to about five hun- 
dred members and guests. Their 
addresses left little room for doubt 
about the fact that teaching also is 
labor—even hard labor. 

At the conclusion of Professor 
Inglis’ address on “Teaching, a Pro- 
fession,”” I began to doubt my right 
to a place in this great field. His 
list of requirements which must be 
met by educators who covet profes- 
sional recognition surely was caleu- 
lated to shrivel one’s professional con- 
ceit. 

I often have wondered since if I 
should have survived that occasion, 
professionally speaking, had not Pres- 
ident Lowell come to the rescue and 
restored my self-confidence, to a de- 
gree at least, and given me the com- 
forting thought that, after all, teach- 
ing is something more than a profes- 
sion. In his remarks, following those 
of Professor Inglis, President Lowell 
said that for the first time he felt he 
had no place in the profession of edu- 
cation; that in fact he had just been 
read out of it. He pointed out the 
unquestioned fact that few of the 
world’s great teachers of the past 
could have qualified under the profes- 
sional code so clearly presented by 
Professor Inglis. He stated it as his 
belief that the art of teaching is quite 
as important as is its professional 
aspect — that whatever may be said 
for the professional status of teaching, 
it must be admitted that teaching 
always has been, is now, and will 
remain an art. During the years 


which have passed since that occasion 
I have hoped that President Lowell 
would find time to elaborate his re- 
marks on the art of teaching. In his 
brief treatment of the subject he spoke 
convincingly of teaching as something 
more than a profession and something 
more than labor. He recognized the 
art of teaching as being of much im- 
portance. 

Thus it may be admitted that teach- 
ing is a profession, an art, and skilled 
labor; that those who teach should 
acquire professional training; that 
such training must develop the art of 
teaching; and that no teacher can 
succeed without the willingness to 


work hard as a skilled laborer. _—~ ‘ 


In the short time at my disposal I 
want to direct your attention to what 
might be called the fine art of teach- 
ing. I cannot hope to deal adequately 
with this subject; in fact I can do 
little more than introduce it as a fer- 
tile field for individual investigation. 

Let us think for a few minutes of 
the teacher as an artist and of teach- 
ing as a fine art. The artist must 
possess imagination, a certain amount 
of idealism, a driving purpose, manip- 
ulative skill, and pride of workman- 
ship. The artisan. must possess ma- 
nipulative skill and pride of work- 
manship. Members of any of the 
learned professions must possess in 
addition to these characteristics, 
knowledge, broad and deep, as well 
as special. Of course every teacher 
is, or should be, an artisan. Like the 
surgeon he should be a master of the 
techniques of his profession. Yes, it 
even may be conceded that he should 
be familiar with the tricks of his 
trade. But the tendency toward mass 
production in education, as in every- 
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thing else, tends to focus undue atten- 
tion on classroom and school proce- 
dures. Much of the teacher’s work 
may be classified as skilled labor. 
But the skill involved must be directed 
by a fertile and constructive imagina- 
tion. It cannot be the kind which is 
associated with mass production and 
which is the result of mere repetition 
of an act, initiated and directed by a 
foreman, or principal, or supervisor. 

That the teacher must possess 
knowledge is admitted, but that knowl- 
edge is the primary basis of his suc- 
cess may be doubted. That “Knowl- 
edge is Power” is no longer true, if 
it ever was true. The intelligent, 
purposeful and effective use of knowl- 
edge is power. The mere mastery of 
subject-matter in a field of teaching 
may secure for one a place in the 
teaching profession, but it is no guar- 
antee of his effectiveness as a teacher. 
Knowledge, broad and deep, is essen- 
tial, perhaps indispensable, to a suc- 
cessful teaching career; but with the 
shifting aims of education there can 
be no certainty that real success in 
teaching will be directly proportion- 
ate to the breadth and depth of knowl- 
edge possessed by the teacher. Skill 
in the effective use of such knowledge 
as is possessed surely is an important 
factor in the work of any teacher. 
Thus the art of teaching may be quite 
as important as is the professional 
aspect of this great calling. For this 
reason we must not glorify teaching 
as a learned profession while wholly 
denying or neglecting its art implica- 
tions. 

Through study at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education you 
may achieve or improve your profes- 
sional status, but the achievement of 





such a status will be no guaranty that 
you will master the art of teaching. 
True artistry depends upon qualities 
which, while possible of development, 
may not be created by professional 
study. Much valuable professional 
knowledge can be acquired, many 
classroom tricks or techniques may be 
learned, and a limited amount of 
teaching ability can be counted upon 
as an outcome of study in a school 
of education. But the art of using 
that knowledge, those classroom tech- 
niques, and that teaching ability must 
be acquired through experience and 
surely will be beyond the reach of 
many who, professionally speaking, 
should be master-craftsmen. In this 
connection it should be pointed out 
that I do not deny that classroom tech- 
niques and the common teaching skills 
ean be and are developed through 
well-organized and administered pro- 
fessional training. 

The teacher who has received pro- 
fessional training should have mas- 
tered the art of assigning a lesson, con- 
ducting a class exercise, leading a con- 
ference, reviewing a lesson or subject, 
and measuring the results of teaching 
in terms of the aims of her subject. 
To these ends professional training is 
available. Those whose professional 
training is adequate doubtless will 
meet all minimal requirements in such 
matters. But meeting these require- 
ments does not prove one a great 
teacher. Mastery of the psychological 
principles involved in teaching, the 
accepted steps in the learning process, 
procedures to follow in teaching, and 
devices to use in measuring results of 
teaching cannot be relied upon to 
make one a superior teacher. The art 
of using these indispensable aids must 














be acquired through long-continued, 
thoughtful, purposeful practice. In 
the end the degree of success attained 
by a teacher will depend quite as 
much, if not more, upon the degree to 
which he masters the art of teaching 
than it will upon the extent of his 
professional training, or the extent of 


his knowledge of the subject taught, 


But mastering the “art of teaching” 
is not enough. The mastery of what 
may be called the fine art of teaching 
is necessary. This is something more 
than the mastery of the routine pro- 
cedures of the trade. By way of illus- 
tration only, I present briefly some of 
the fine arts, the mastery of which 
tends to make for true greatness in 
the teaching profession. 

First, this is an age of specializa- 
tion. Each teacher is expected to be 
somewhat of a specialist. However, 
the teacher who aspires to any appre- 
ciable degree of greatness must mas- 
ter the fine art of teaching as a 
generalist while being employed as a 
specialist. Professional training in 
this school of education will aid 
greatly in this direction, if the stu- 
dent is conscious of the fact that he 
must be on his guard against the spe- 
cialists on the faculty, including the 
present speaker. Our courses are such 
that specialists are required to give 
them; but our specialists, almost with- 
out exception, are fully aware of the 
dangers of over-specialization, have 
provided general examinations to pre- 
vent it, and are ready to cooperate 
with those who wish to master the 
fine art of maintaining the attitude of 
a generalist while playing the part of 
a specialist. What has just been said 
is but another way of saying that 
teachers must master the fine art of 
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cooperating intelligently, effectively, 
and willingly with their fellow-teach- 
ers. All must minimize the evils 
attendant upon over-departmentaliza- 
tion in our public schools. 

Such departmentalization is a real 
obstacle in the way of the achievement 
of the common aims of secondary 
schools, however important it may be 
that specialists shall teach the various 
subjects which make up the program. 
For example, as soon as “social sci- 
ence teachers” are employed there is 
a tendency to leave to these teachers, 
not only primary, but full responsi- 
bility for the achievement of all aims 
which have to do with the develop- 
ment of civie intelligence and social 
attitudes. English teachers, mathe- 
maties teachers, science teachers, and 
commercial teachers are prone to side- 
step anything but that which concerns 
their own particular province. Conse- 
quently they let pass golden oppor- 
tunities to drive home civic lessons 
taught by social science teachers. 
They too often fail to hold their pu- 
pils up to standards of social conduct 
which have been established tenta- 
tively by such teachers. They even 
may sneer at, or at least joke about, 
matters of primary concern from a 
social viewpoint. Thus for want of, 
nurture beyond the confines of the 
social science classroom sound social 
theory fails to establish itself in the 
minds of young pupils. For lack of 
required use, sound social theories 
may be understood and accepted, but 
fail to become effective in the after- 
lives of pupils, because thinking on 
the basis of them may not have be- 
come habituated during these forma- 
tive years. Neither right social atti- 
tudes, nor functioning civic intelli- 
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gence, can be assured through the 
activities of any group of teachers of 
social science, unaided by other teach- 
ers, however efficiently they may do 
their work. The influence of other 
teachers must be cooperative or coun- 
teracting. It will make effective the 
work of social science teachers or it 
will nullify their efforts. This influ- 
ence never is neutral. Every teacher 
must assume his share of the respon- 
sibility of every other teacher. 
Second, the truly successful teacher 
must master the fine art of teaching 
individuals while dealing with groups 
of ever-increasing size. Unfortunately 
mass production in education is tend- 
ing to make it more difficult for teach- 
ers to become and remain artists, or 
even artisans, in the better sense of 
these terms. They too often are em- 
ployed to produce types or current 
models of citizens which may fall far 
short of the ideal which as teacher- 
artists they have in mind. They 
are overwhelmed with the difficulties 
which are encountered in handling 
large classes. They soon reach the 
conclusion that groups, rather than 
individuals, really count and that all 
their efforts must be bent in the direc- 
tion of moulding the group rather 
than in developing the individual. 
The group stands out clearly in their 
thinking. The individual is seen but 
dimly as one of many who crowd their 
classrooms. Soon the personal touch 
is lost. The teacher’s task becomes 
mere labor. His program is spoken 
of as the “teachers’ load” expressed 
in terms of hours and numbers of 
pupils. A formula for determining 
the extent of this load is constructed. 
He becomes a common laborer. As 
an artist, or even an artisan, he ceases 


to exist. No longer does he lead, 
guide, and stimulate the thinking of 
individual pupils. He teaches — im- 
parts knowledge to—large groups. 
He becomes impersonal in his teach- 
ing. His influence on John or Mary 
becomes negligible, if not wholly nega- 
tive. He soon loses interest in indi- 
viduals and ceases to measure the re- 
sults of his teaching in terms of the 
influence for good which he has 
wielded in the formation of their 
characters. His satisfactions come 
largely from the consciousness that he 
is maintaining professional standards 
— producing normal curves for his 
groups when measured en masse and 
objectively. Such a teacher has little 
chance of becoming a great teacher. 
Individualizing instruction never 
will be accomplished by a reversion 
to conditions that made possible a 
conception of education which visual- 
ized the ideal school as a log with the 
pupil on one end and the teacher on 
the other. Life has become too com- 
plex for that. The population has 
become too dense. The kind and 
number of people who must be edu- 
cated have become too varied. The 
contributing influence of the home and 
church has become too unreliable. 
Large numbers must be taught many 
things. Groups rather than individu- 
als must be dealt with. The teacher- 
artist, or artisan, if you will, must 
find ways and means of dealing with 
groups as individuals. The real 
teacher-artist cannot be estopped from 
doing so. He will take less time to 
impart knowledge to the group from 
without, and more time to stimulate 
the development of the individual 
from within. He will not be satisfied 
with results of teaching which can be, 
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and are expressed in terms of normal 
curves for groups, he will insist on 
knowing what the results are in terms 
of individual betterment. That he has 
measured up to normal expectation 
for the group he has taught will be 
little consolation to him for the sense 
of failure which oppresses him when 
he realizes that he has failed in the 
individual cases of John and Mary. 
The professionally trained teacher 
must master the fine art of individual- 
izing his instruction in the face of 
what seems to be inevitable mass edu- 
cation in both public and private 
schools. Qualities such as a natural 
interest in people, deep sympathy with 
the individual who is striving to bet- 
ter himself, and fondness for children 
and youths as individuals are indis- 
pensable to really successful teaching. 
Not every prospective teacher pos- 
sesses these qualities in adequate de- 
gree, but most such teachers possess 
the basis for the development of 
them. Each teacher should examine 
himself to discover the extent to 
which these qualities are present in 
his nature and lose no opportunity to 
develop them during the period of 
professional training, and throughout 
the longer period of his professional 
life. Only in this way can he hope 
to become an artisan capable of utiliz- 
ing the results of his professional 
training effectively for the common 
good. 

Third, the truly successful teacher 
must master the fine art of discharg- 
ing some of the duties which in an 
earlier day were the jealously guarded 
prerogatives of the parent. He may 
believe that the abdication of the 
parent is bad for the parent, child, 
school, and society. However, he 


may not ignore the needs of the child 
and society in the face of positive 
proof that far too often such abdica- 
tion has taken place. Through pro- 
fessional training the teacher should 
learn how far he may go legally in 
dealing with matters which clearly 
should be attended to by the parent. 
However, knowledge of the law is not 
all that is needed. One teacher may 
keep well within the law and deal so 
clumsily with matters of dress, or per- 
sonal habits, or out-of-school activities 
as to arouse the antagonism of a 
parent whose cooperation is being 
sought. Another teacher may uncon- 
sciously overstep the bounds set by 
legal enactment, but handle the mat- 
ter involved so artfully as to satisfy 
all parties concerned. Amid the com- 
plexities of this modern period, the 
fine art of dealing successfully with 
social, physical, and purely personal 
problems, as well as with mental 
problems, is sure to play an impor- 
tant part in the professional life of 
every teacher. 

Teachers must take note of such 
matters as late hours, too liberal 
allowances, home demands which in- 
terfere with school work, personal 
habits which tend to lessen efficiency 
and endanger physical and mental 
growth, social relationships which en- 
danger morals, and many other like 
matters. A teacher’s success surely 
may be increased or decreased by the 
degree of his mastery of the fine art 
of dealing with these matters in such 
a way as to do good, prevent friction, 
and stimulate parental interest in 
them. I am not saying that teachers 
should be burdened with such mat- 
ters; or that they represent the most 
important part of a teacher’s work. 
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I am saying that under existing con- 
ditions teachers are forced to take 
cognizance of these and many other 
neglected topics, and do something 
about them. Hence the need for the 
mastery of the fine art of standing 
in loco parentis without seeming to 
do so and without being called a 
usurper. 

Fourth, the successful teacher must 
have mastered the fine art of holding 
opinions on important subjects with- 
out imposing them on his pupils. At 
the same time he must realize that 
those whom he teaches should be 
stimulated to investigate these same 
subjects and form definite opinions 
concerning them. This is no easy 
task. It is so easy to mould the 
youthful mind to one’s own points 
of view; so much more difficult to 
leave it to the pupil to arrive at 
his own conclusions through directed 
study, especially when the conclusions 
reached are at variance with our own. 

It is doubtful if any amount of pro- 
fessional training can be relied upon 
to enable a teacher to master this art. 
It must be remembered that as teach- 
ers we must assume some responsi- 
bility for the points of view held by 
our pupils on certain personal and 
social matters. We may studiously 
avoid these subjects, though that 
would be difficult; but our actions 
speak louder than words. Indirectly, 
unconsciously, we shall raise issues 
that will not be ignored. Points of 
view are taking shape in all youthful 
minds. The teacher, regardless of his 
subject, must by the very nature of 
his relationship to his pupils, influence 
their thinking on important matters 
entirely outside his special field. He 
must stimulate clear thinking to the 


end that clean-cut viewpoints may be 
established, while at the same time 
adhering to his own points of view. 
He must master the fine art of living 
in a more or less intimate and confi- 
dential relationship with his pupils 
without sidestepping these great life 
problems and without unduly influ- 
encing his pupils in arriving at solu- 
tions of them. The mastery of this 
fine art will depend more on what 
kind of a person the teacher is, and 
on what he does, than on what he 
knows or teaches. It is not always 
the teacher who rates highest among 
the teachers of his subject, who ranks 
high in the fine art of stimulating pu- 
pils to think their way to fairly defi- 
nite, though of course not final, con- 
clusions on questions which so vitally 
affect their own happiness as indi- 
viduals and their effectiveness as 
members of the social groups to which 
they belong. 

Fifth, the teacher who would be 
successful in the best sense of the 
word, must master the fine art of so 
regulating his conduct and speech as 
not to give a false impression as to 
his views on important civic questions 
and duties. Every thoughtful teacher 
is bound to have convictions on civic 
questions. JI see no reason why these 
convictions should be concealed, even 
from his pupils. I can see good rea- 
son, however, why no teacher should 
assume an attitude of contempt for 
the views of others on questions of 
public interest or so conduct himself 
as to indicate a belief in his own in- 
fallibility in such matters. 

Example is more potent than pre- 
cept in the development of right social 
attitudes and civie virtues. The 
teacher who in the classroom contends 

















that it is the duty of every citizen to 
yote, and on election day takes a week- 
end trip that prevents the exercise of 
his franchise, cannot be counted upon 
to contribute much toward the effort 
which is being made to insure more 
faithful performance of the duty to 
yote on public questions and for pub- 
lie offices. The teacher who fails to 
appreciate the social significance of 
certain legislation which runs counter 
to his personal beliefs or desires, and 
jokes or speaks lightly about, or even 
ridicules, serious effort at social bet- 
terment, not only is non-cooperative 
in producing, but positively antago- 
nistic to progress toward better citi- 
zenship and a higher type of social 
consciousness. 

No teacher should do or say any- 
thing which could be construed as be- 
ing anti-social. This does not mean 
that a teacher must subscribe to all 
laws because they are on the statute 
books. It does mean, however, that 
he should respect them and live up to 
them regardless of his personal be- 
liefs. There is much to be said for 
the old-fashioned teacher whose teach- 
ing may have been faulty, but whose 
personal life and social attitudes were 
exemplary, and whose influence for 
good lived far longer than the facts 
taught were remembered. Without 
teachers who think straight about, act 
habitually in accordance with, and in 
all ways exemplify in their personal 
and professional contacts, sound civic 
virtues and social ideals there can be 
no worthwhile achievements in this 
field. Progress toward still higher 
standards of living and the fuller real- 
ization of the “good life” will be 
checked, if not stopped entirely. 

In this connection it should be 
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pointed out that not many teachers 
are consciously anti-social in their 
thinking or teaching. However, too 
many are thoughtless and facetious 
about matters of great civic impor- 
tance. It must be remembered that 
the teacher who is opposed to laws 
which are personally distasteful be- 
cause he believes them to be unsound, 
but who respects and conforms his 
conduct to such laws, does quite as 
much harm by joking about them as 
does the teacher whose jokes and jibes 
proceed from a deliberate anti-social 
intent. These two teachers are unlike 
at heart, but the results of the thought- 
lessness of the former are identical 
with the results of the anti-social at- 
tributes of the latter. Truly success- 
ful teachers will be good citizens and, 
more or less unconsciously by their 
conduct, will stimulate their pupils to 
assume gladly and thoughtfully their 
full civie responsibilities. 

Sixth, and last, the great teacher 
must master the fine art of idealizing 
his pupils. In the mastery of this 
fine art he has more to learn from the 
artist than from the artisan. 

The real artist teacher does not 
copy; he creates anew. The artisan 
reproduces but rarely creates. The 
former multiplies types of people 
through the creative influence of his 
teaching. The latter contributes to 
the leveling process which is tending 
to smother individuality. The sculp- 
tor transforms humble granite into an 
inspirational statue which through the 
ages may stimulate men to live better 
lives. The artisan transforms the 
rough diamond into a polished, cut 
stone which, though it be a thing of 
beauty, is not unlike thousands of 
other stones which do little more than 
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arouse the baser emotions of envy, 
greed, and jealousy. So with the true 
artist in the field of education, he sees 
in each student the common clay of 
which great and useful characters are 
made and proceeds joyously and pur- 
posefully to teach so as to store the 
mind with useful knowledge and to 
develop mental power in varying de- 
grees. But he does more than this; 
he seeks to stimulate the kind of acti- 
vity, both mental and physical, which 
results in the building of high charac- 
ter; and what is more important still, 
he attempts to see to it that such men- 
tal power as is developed, such facts 
as are acquired, and such character as 
is moulded are used for the common 
good. 

The real teacher-artist is an ideal- 
ist. He sees more in his students than 
do others. Sculptor French fashioned 
a statue of the minute-man which re- 
veals the average man at his best, 
shorn of such baser elements as are 
inherent in all men. Doubtless friends 
of the prototype of the minute-man 
saw him as a composite of many vir- 
tues and some human frailties. But 
the sculptor saw him only as an ideal 
man. The painter catches something 
in the sunset which too often eludes 
the less idealistic observer. But the 
latter may catch the idealism of the 
artist while viewing the picture, even 
though he was unable to blot out con- 
flicting elements when looking at the 
sunset itself. So with the teacher who 
has mastered the fine art of idealizing 
his pupils, without being entirely 
blind to their shortcomings. He sees 
and magnifies their virtues while 
working to blot out their weaknesses. 

It is only as a teacher can visual- 
ize the ideal boy or girl that he can 
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hope to play an important part in 
developing boys and girls to a point 
where they at least approximate the 
ideal. Such a teacher in a very real 
sense must be an artist, or at least a 
high-class artisan, rather than a mere 
laborer or member of a learned pro- 
fession. Professional training may 
help one to function as a_ teacher- 
artist, but only when there is in the 
trainee an inherent foundation of 
artistry on which to build. The teach- 
er-artist who idealizes his pupils be- 
cause he is an artist, and who takes 
full account of their shortcomings be- 
cause he is professionally trained, may 
be relied upon to produce educational 
results that will go far toward the 
achievement of that social betterment 
at which all public education is aimed. 

Prospective teachers should study 
themselves with a view to determining 
their own personal characteristics in 
the light of the need for artistry as 
well as professional efficiency and 
skilled workmanship in _ teaching. 
They should realize that recognition 
of their calling as a profession will 
not help them much as teachers, that 
skill in teaching techniques will not 
raise them to a high place in their 
vocation, and that recognition by or- 
ganized labor will not add materially 
to their claim to greatness as teachers 
from the standpoint of social service. 
In the future, as in the past, success 
in the teaching profession will be 
measured in terms of the effective use 
of such arts as have been referred to 
in this discussion. Every teacher has 
it within his power to increase or de- 
crease the measure of his greatness as 
a teacher by mastering the fine arts 
of teaching a specialty as a generalist, 
teaching individuals while dealing 
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with large groups, assuming and dis- 
charging successfully some responsi- 
bility for matters formerly left wholly 
to parents, holding opinions on social, 
religious, and personal matters with- 


out imposing them on youthful minds, 
regulating his conduct so as to wield 
an influence for good in civic matters, 
and idealizing his pupils while not 
ignoring their shortcomings. 


A SERIOUS DEFECT IN PUBLIC COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION 


A CHALLENGE TO SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS 
Aurrep SorENsEN 


LECTURER IN EDUCATION AND SUPERVISOR OF COMMERCIAL TEACHER TRAINING 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


In this period of depression high school commercial departments are growing rapidly 
as fewer boys and girls prepare for college and more prepare for occupational life. 
Commerciai curricula, which have never been too well adjusted to the needs of the 
times, surely must be reorganized if they are to be brought into harmony with educa- 
tional and economic developments. School administrators who are blind to this press- 
ing problem will continue to waste large sums of public money. This paper discusses 
some steps that should be taken in the interest of greater efficiency in public school 





business training.—F. G. N. 





HE general need for a 
T closer coordination of edu- 
cation and business has 
been recognized and advo- 
cated for years by leaders 
@avece in the field of commercial 
education. During the 
past two years this need has become 
apparent to practically all leading 
educators and it is now the theme of 
many national conventions, and the 
ambition both of educational and busi- 
ness leaders. 

In the early history of the country, 
states cooperated in dealing with com- 
mon dangers and problems, and: be- 
came these United States. In times 
of war, people join for a common 
cause; in times of depression, econo- 
mists and business leaders join forces 
to fight for social welfare and indus- 
trial stabilization. Educators recog- 
nize today, as they always have in the 
past, the importance of cooperation 








and coordinated effort in a common 
cause. They are ready to join hands 
with economic leaders both nationally 
and internationally in the interest of 
social welfare and progress. 

Today commerce is the focal point 
of social betterment. Prosperity can 
come only with improved world trade 
and increased local business activities. 
Social betterment is directly condi- 
tioned by economic factors which per- 
meate the whole social structure. 
Teachers of business subjects and ad- 
ministrators of business training, who 
have participated in business endea- 
vor as well as educational endeavor, 
are in a position to see that the objec- 
tives and ideals of school men and 
business men are the same — social 
betterment as an objective, and serv- 
ice as an ideal. The means in some 
respects are different, but the goal is 
the same. Parallel routes lead to a 
common destination. Progress will 
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be much faster if educators and busi- 
ness men can establish a better under- 
standing among themselves, and there- 
by establish a better coordination of 
effort. Each has much to contribute 
to the other; and, after all, both are 
working toward a common end, the 
achievement of which neither can 
accomplish unaided by the other. 

One of the chief objectives of edu- 
cation is occupational efficiency. Ac- 
cording to Leonard V. Koos, out of 
twenty-five noteworthy statements of 
the objectives of the secondary school, 
there is unanimous agreement on just 
two objectives: (1) that of prepara- 
tion for civic-social responsibility, and 
(2) that of preparation for occupa- 
tional efficiency. 

Educational sociology holds Ameri- 
can educators responsible for occupa- 
tional efficiency, along with other 


major objectives, in the social beha- 
vior of American boys and girls. In 
theory most educators agree that every 


non-college-preparatory high school 
student should receive an education 
which contributes directly to his eco- 
nomic competency; but in practice 
administrators and teachers are far 
from agreement as to the best proce- 
dures to follow in assuring to each 
student this outcome of his high school 
career. 

Approximately thirty-five years ago 
business wanted commercial subjects 
taught in high schools. Today, ap- 
proximately one-third of all pupils 
enrolled in public high schools take 
some commercial training. However, 
business men continue to complain 
loudly of the weaknesses shown in the 
training of recent graduates from high 
schools. It is only fair to assume that 
unless improvement is made in the 


training programs of our high schools, 
business leaders will take the initia- 
tive in calling attention to manifest 
defects. Education in general has 
been criticized by philosophers, the 
orists, and research workers. Reforms 
are resulting from these criticisms, 
Vocational training programs have 
been ridiculed by employers of the 
school’s product—leaders in com- 
merce, finance, trades, and industry— 
who base their opinions of the educa- 
tional system as a whole upon the de- 
gree in which their employees show 
vocational efficiency, or even a basis 
upon which to build it. Educational 
leaders cannot long continue to ignore 
public demands for a program of 
training to meet the needs of the non- 
collegiate student. 

School administrators must face the 
fact that the vast majority of junior 
workers find employment in some 
phase of so-called commercial work. 
A few of these have received sufficient 
vocational training to enable them to 
render satisfactory service from the 
beginning of their employment. Others 
have had a mere smattering of busi- 
ness information. Neither specific 
objectives nor coordinated training 
programs are in the minds of those 
who provide it. Probably one-half of 
junior workers who find employment 
in business have had little or no com- 
mercial training in school. Many of 
them have had no contact with teach- 
ers of commercial subjects during 
their entire high school career. Is it 
any wonder that these employees are 
declared failures by their employers, 
and the schools are criticized by busi- 
ness leaders? Will employers who 
have the unfortunate experience of 
hiring young people only to find them 
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incompetent, retain their confidence 
in the schools that trained them and 
in costly vocational commercial train- 
ing programs for which they are 
taxed? Those who may be interested 
in the answer to this question, will 
do well to read an article entitled 
“Modern Distributive Demands on 
Education,” which appeared in the 
Annals of the American Academy of 
Political Science.1_ Every local, state 
and national survey of business train- 
ing and business needs points to the 
need for a revision of present high 
school curricula, and greater empha- 
sis upon vocational commercial train- 
ing in our high schools. 

Entirely too many educators in our 
public school system have spent prac- 
tically all of their adult lives within 
the four walls of a classroom. They 
are, therefore, likely to be narrowly 
academic and out of touch with the 
rapidly changing world of today. 
They question the idea of commercial 
education because it suggests over- 
emphasis on preparation to “earn a 
living.” They tend to adhere to out- 
worn cultural objectives as against 
any aim that smacks of “utilitarian- 
ism.” Traditional academic courses 
still are likely to be held sacred, and 
placed on the preferred list for all 
students. Abler students are advised 
against taking any courses designed to 
provide for general vocational eff- 
ciency or specific occupational eompe- 
tency. Such educators are prone to 
confine their reading to that which 
coincides with their own philosophies 
and supports their own prejudices. 
Such educators, be they leaders or 
humble workers in the ranks, are a 


1 Annals of the Amer. Acad. of Pol. Sci., v. 


retarding factor in any coordination 
of the work of public schools with 
present-day needs for the improve- 
ment of social and vocational life. 

It is to be hoped that educational 
administrators may be stimulated to 
sponsor some form of constructive 
program which will look toward a re- 
evaluation of school activities in the 
commercial field to bring them into 
harmony with accepted principles of 
education and the economic needs of 
the community, while at the same 
time paving the way for such reorga- 
nization of this field as may be neces- 
sary by seeing to it that narrowly aca- 
demic, subject-minded teachers and 
administrators are brought to a point 
where they can see and admit the 
value of a program of high school 
vocational education even for abler 
pupils whose interests, aptitudes and 
abilities, tend to lead them away from 
the purely academic program. 

Many new problems have arisen in 
the business world during the past 
few years. Changes in educational 
programs on the secondary school level 
are vitally necessary. A new program 
for commercial education is badly 
needed and such a program is in sight. 
Prejudice in favor of what has been 
because it has been must be overcome 
by scientific evidence. Guesswork 
must give way to facts. Leadership 
must be found to assume responsi- 
bility for constructive action. These 
are days of research, analysis, inter- 
pretation, and application. Empha- 
sis must be placed upon the applica- 
tion of the findings of research to 
practice. Business surveys already 
have produced an abundance of evi- 
dence of the need for change, but too 


CXV, no 204, p. 205-11, ‘Modern Distributive 


mands on Education,"’ F. R. Carol, University of Pennsylvania. 
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little change has taken place. There 
is need for studying the community, 
analyzing the job, and investigating 
the after-school problems of commer- 
cially-trained graduates to afford a 
basis for changing business-training 
curricula and developing new and bet- 
ter policies for the guidance of teach- 
ers and administrators who are re- 
sponsible for public commercial edu- 
cation. 

All school administrators should in- 
vestigate, personally or through their 
subordinates, the possibilities of the 
procedure employed by the Oakland 
(California) public schools in the 
follow-up of high-school graduates. 
The plan is practical, and can be 
adapted to any school system. Such 
a follow-up study may be carried on 
with a minimum of expense if it is 
correlated with the business-training 
program.” This study shows a de- 
crease in the number of students tak- 
ing the college preparatory course 
from 50.7% in June, 1927 to 43.0% 
in June, 1929. At the same time 
there was a corresponding increase in 
the percentage of students completing 
commercial courses from 16.4% in 
1927 to 24.0% in December, 1929. 
Further decreases in the percentage 
graduating from the college prepara- 
tory division are predicted. It is sig- 
nificant that 27.4% of the 1927 col- 
lege-preparatory group were found 
working instead of continuing their 
education one year after leaving 
school. In June, 1929, 35.4% were 
working; and in June, 1930, three 
years after graduation, 41.1% were 


2 A brief report of the procedure may be 
Education,"’ 1928. Additional details may be 
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found to be employed. 


There was a 
corresponding decrease in the per. 
centages continuing their education 


from 65.5% in 1928 to 56.5% in 
1929, and 53.0% in 1930, which 
seems to indicate that some of these 
students their education 
only long enough to prepare for some 
type of work. It also was shown in 
the above-mentioned study what be- 
came of graduates in the “general- 
course.” This group did not prepare 
for college, nor did they specialize in 
commercial work. The general-course 
students of the class of June, 1927 
sought employment immediately, and 
more than half of the class was em- 
ployed one year after graduation. 
However, a considerable number found 
it advantageous or necessary to take 
additional training in trade or com- 
mercial fields; but the rate of absorp- 
tion of this group into industry has 
been relatively rapid, at least 74.3% 
of the group being at work in June, 
1930. 

It is obvious that a considerable 
proportion of both of the above-men- 
tioned groups could well have profited 
by some training for business. This 
is true in spite of the fact that Oaks 
land is recognized as having one of 
the best counseling systems in the 
United States. In the opinion of the 
writer, failure of students to select 
vocational commercial training may 
be attributed to causes such as the 
following: Social arguments advanced 
by parents or fellow-students; fear of 
loss of prestige which leads to unwill- 
ingness of students to admit that they 


continued 


found in 
obtained 


“University of Iowa Monographs in 
by writing to Dr. R. E. Ruttledge, 


Director of the Bureau of Curriculum Development, Research, and Guidance, Oakland Public 


Schools, Oakland, California. 
intendent’s Bulletin, November 6, 1930, v. 
tion, Oakland, California. 


An excellent, though very brief, report appeared in the Super- 
XI, no. 14 (Supplement) Oakland Board of Educa- 
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are not planning to go to college after 
graduation from high school; lack of 
economic foresight which would lead 
them to understand their own real 
needs; the high standard of profi- 
ciency required in all commercial sub- 
jects, calling for greater ability and 
more persistent effort than many stu- 
dents are able to muster; fear of com- 
petition, particularly in the technical- 
skill subjects where measures are 
rather definite and progress is based 
upon real achievement; and, unfor- 
tunately, unwillingness to face the 
stigma which still results from being 
classified as commercial students, a 
stigma which can result only from the 
efforts and attitudes of misguided but 
influentially potent parents, princi- 
pals, teachers, friends, and, possibly, 
biased educational and _ vocational 
counselors. 

Much can be done by school admin- 
istrators in the way of more careful 
selection of counselors who are quali- 
fied to counsel in the field of commer- 
cial education. Counselors should by 
all means have had some experience 
in, or at least contact with, various 
kinds of businesses. That they may 
have had some specialized training 
for business is not too much to ask. 
On every school counseling staff there 
should be one counsellor who is com- 
mercially trained, since from one- 
third to one-half of high school gradu- 
ates and drop-outs find employment in 
business positions and at least that 
proportion are, or should be, inter- 
ested in business training while in 
school. The least that can be done is 
to insist that teachers shall refrain 
from making remarks which might be 
interpreted as a slur upon any gain- 
ful, useful, or worthy occupation or 


training for it. Commercial educa- 
tion of the right sort should be digni- 
fied in the eyes of parents, students, 
and teachers by various means of pub- 
licity such as has been used in the 
past for the promotion of college-pre- 
paratory courses. If existing pro- 
grams of commercial education are 
not the right sort, they should give 
way to others that are. No adminis- 
trator, superintendent, or principal, 
should stand by and permit one part 
of the public educational program to 
be exploited at the expense of another. 
Yet this is done every day in the year. 

The administrative officers of the 
Oakland Publie Schools, as well as 
counselors, commercial teachers, and 
supervisors, are to be commended on 
the splendid showing of the commer- 
cial-course graduates as evidenced by 
the suecess of graduates revealed 
through the recent follow-up study. 
With few exceptions these graduates 
were prepared for, and made good in 
Following the June, 
1927 class through it was found that 
74.9% were at work in June, 1928; 
81.3%, in June, 1929; and 89.5% in 
June, 1930, with 4.7% continuing 
their education along lines of interest 
which developed after leaving high 
school. Only 2.3% were seeking em- 
ployment; 1.1% were not interested 
in obtaining positions, and but 2.3% 
were unaccounted for. Within half a 
year after June, 1929 it was possible 
to obtain reports from 1,166 of the 
1,199 commercial graduates who were 
followed up. Of that number 36.3% 
were continuing their education, and 
51.6% were employed. Do the fol- 
low-up studies that are made of col- 
lege preparatory graduates show as 
satisfactory results? Figures given 


business jobs. 
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earlier in this paper seem to suggest 
the contrary. 

Available data seem to indicate that 
in Oakland there is a trend away from 
college-preparatory courses and toward 
vocational commercial training. To 
some extent this may be due to 
changes in counseling which have re- 
sulted from follow-up studies which 
show that 35% of al] graduates enter 
clerical and commercial occupations 
within a year after graduation. 

The Merritt School of Commerce, a 
part of the Oakland Public School 
System, designed to meet the needs of 
graduates who either did not enroll 
for commercial work as a regular part 
of their high school work or who did 
not complete their training before 
graduation, is evidence of a forward- 
looking policy which is designed to 
keep public school business education 
fully abreast of developments in the 
business world. Because of rapidly 
changing employment requirements 
there is a growing tendency to defer 
highly specialized vocational commer- 
cial training to the higher levels of 
secondary education, and, in some 
sections of the country, to the junior 
college level. It may be well to add 
that the post-graduate school referred 
to has commercial coordinators and 
placement officers in the field making 
daily contacts with both employers 
and employees recently placed. These 
men bring back to the school valuable 
information which can be used for the 
improvement of instruction and the 
furthering of desirable coordination 
of school and business activities. 

A long step toward closer coordina- 
tion of education and business will 
have been taken if all administrators 
who read this article will follow the 


lead of Oakland in carrying on a con- 
tinuous plan of follow-up of all high 
school graduates and take steps to im- 
prove their training programs so as to 
bring them into line with the require 
ments of their graduates who enter 
the field of commerce and other fields 
temporarily or permanently. A score 


of surveys have uncovered weaknesses 


in high school business training pro 
grams, but men in high administrative 
positions in public education remain 
in ignorance of them, largely because 
there is no one on their staffs whose 
business it is to advise them on these 
matters and whose competency in such 
matters is beyond question. 

There are approximately 50,000 
commercial educators in the publie 
high schools ready and willing to eo 
operate in establishing a closer coor- 
dination between education and busi- 
ness. There are powerful interests in 
the field of business that are impa- 
tient for recognition of the impor 
tance of coordinated and cooperative 
effort toward national and world bet 
terment through economic and indus 
trial stabilization, the coming of 
which, in part at least, can be speeded 
up by the development of a saner pro 
gram of economic education in our 
public schools. Will educational lead- 
ers join hands with business leaders 
in the solution of our mutual prob 
lems? Will the necessary leadership 
be found among commercial educa- 
tors? Will it be left to business rep- 
resentatives to take the leadership and 
give orders to educators? Changes 
must come as leadership is assumed. 
The vital question before school ad- 
ministrators is—who will assume the 
leadership in the coordination of edu- 
cation and business ? 
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THE PLACE OF THE COLLEGE IN COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION 


E. G. Buacxstong, Pu. D. 


COMMERCIAL TEACHER TRAINING 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


It seems fairly clear that collegiate schools of commerce and state institutions for the 
training of commercial teachers should exert a considerable amount of sound leader- 
ship in the field of public school business education. Teacher-training agencies should 
not be satisfied to prepare people to meet the responsibility of commercial departments 
as they are now organized and administered; they should take the initiative in the 
development of newer and better types of public commercial education, with a view 
to enlarged social service through this important high school department. This paper 


points out certain responsibilities which collegiate institutions, especially those under 
state control, should assume.—F. G. N. 


gor F OMMERCIAL education 
has found a place in the 
C college or university, but 
it has done so only re- 
cently, and there is still 
becca Uncertainty as to its prop- 
er functions. At the pres- 
ent time some collegiate departments 
of business emphasize only that train- 
ing which aims to produce business 
administrators; others emphasize tech- 
nical training for business occupa- 
tions on such levels as stenography, 
machine operation, filing, and the 
like; others stress the training of 
teachers for the business departments 
of our secondary schools; and a few 
are emphasizing research on a gradu- 
ate level. 

There seems to be a lack of agree- 
ment as to objectives and policies, 
hence the colleges are proceeding in- 
dependently through a period of undi- 
rected development with no basic 
philosophy to guide them. Such a 
period of confusion always occurs 
when a new movement arises which 
is both popular and profitable. It is 
not therefore to be condemned, but 
rather to be accepted as a natural phe- 
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nomenon, an inevitable problem which 
must be attacked and solved. Follow- 
ing a period of almost unlimited and 
undirected expansion there always 
comes a period of reflection. Natural 
causes begin to make it necessary to 
weed out those activities which are 
better handled in other ways, and to 
add other activities which may have 
been underdeveloped or even omitted, 
and to develop philosophies and poli- 
cies. 

This paper does not attempt to dis- 
cuss all the problems of collegiate in- 
struction for business. It is inter- 
ested, rather, in a phase which has 
perhaps failed to secure sufficient 
emphasis, that of training commercial 
teachers for the secondary schools of 
the nation. 

The history of commercial educa- 
tion in the junior and senior high 
schools, shows rather clearly that it 
was initiated upon the demand of 
parents who wanted their children to 
learn about business without having 
to pay a business college for it, and 
by school administrators for the pur- 
pose of keeping in the public schools 
that large group of students who were 
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leaving those schools to attend private 
business colleges. It was not adopted 
without conflict. Administrators and 
academic teachers were not sold on 
commercial education. They were, 
rather, of the opinion that preparation 
for college, preparation for profes- 
sions, and the development of appre- 
ciations and cultural aspects of life 
were far more important than was 
preparation to earn a living. The 
commercial department was forced 
upon them; they didn’t like it, and 
they didn’t push it. Its astonishing 
development resulted from the efforts 
of those who sponsored it, often 
against serious opposition. Now, how- 
ever, when it has reached a state 
where it enrolls about 40% of all sec- 
ondary school students of the coun- 
try, thoughtful school men are begin- 
ning to attempt to find out just what 
commercial education is doing, what 
it should be doing, and what are the 
sources from which well-trained teach- 
ers may be secured. Educational ad- 
ministrators recognize that commer- 
cial education is here to stay and, rec- 
ognizing their own lack of informa- 
tion about it, are attempting to be- 
come intelligent in their administra- 
tion of it. 

Commercial teacher training came 
into the colleges because of a continu- 
ous, insistent demand for qualified 
teachers for the business departments 
of the high schools. School superin- 
tendents soon learned that their ear- 
lier practice of hiring away from pri- 
vate business schools their better 
teachers and graduates was unsatis- 
factory because of the lack, on the 
part of the teachers thus secured, of 
background education; because of dif- 
ficulty met in securing teaching cer- 





tificates for such teachers; and be- 
cause of troubles which arose when 
accrediting agencies, such as the 
North Central Association, examined 
their schools and teaching staffs. 
State normal schools and teachers 
colleges were the first to respond to 
the demand for departments for train- 
ing commercial teachers; and univer- 
sities, particularly state universities, 
have only recently begun to try to 
meet this demand. Even today, the 
number of state institutions with ade- 
quate programs and facilities for pro- 
ducing efficient commercial teachers 
who relatively are as well trained as 
are seeondary school teachers of math- 
ematies, science and languages, is far 
too small to take care of the demand. 
Consequently many commercial teach- 
ers without degrees still are employed. 
Teachers who were originally teachers 
of subjects other than commerce are 
pressed into service. Teachers whose 
training consists largely of a major 
in commerce and one or two courses 
in commercial methods are among 
those who are accepted as competent 
to teach in commercial departments. 
Within the past decade many state 
universities have begun to recognize 
that in their failure to install ade- 
quate commercial teacher-training de- 
partments they have been guilty of 
neglect of duty. It is a recognized 
function of a state university to train 
teachers for the secondary schools of 
the state. The wiser leaders in state 
universities recognize that if public 
schools are to make their greatest pos- 
sible contribution to secial betterment, 
their institutions not only should train 
teachers for such schools, but that they 
also must provide the administrators 
of the state’s schools with sound guid- 
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ance and leadership. Therefore, when 
they see that the commercial depart- 
ment is enrolling more students than 
any other elective department, when 
its numbers surpass those even of any 
of the required subjects except Eng- 
lish and Social Science, they cannot 
fail to realize that their duty extends 
to the training of capable commercial 
teachers and to wise guidance and 
leadership in this field. The writer 
maintains that any state university 
which fails to provide an adequate 
commercial teacher-training depart- 
ment not only should be urged to make 
such provision, but also should be 
challenged to show cause for its neg- 
lect of duty. It should be required by 
law, if necessary, to provide training 
for teachers of commerce as a part of 
its teacher-training program. 

In establishing a program for train- 
ing teachers of business subjects, the 
college, if a state institution, must 
solve many problems. It must pro- 
duce teachers who are well trained 
from the viewpoint of culture, citizen- 
ship, educational principles and proc- 
esses, techniques and understanding 
of business. But it must do more. 
It must serve as philosopher, guide, 
and friend to its graduates after they 
go out into the field to teach commer- 
cial subjects. It must extend service 
to the educational administrators of 
the state by advising them as to the 
best procedures to follow in operating 
their commercial departments. It 
must, through research and otherwise, 
stimulate desirable changes in, accre- 
tions to, diminutions and reorganiza- 
tion of business training programs on 
the secondary school level. It is not 
enough to train teachers for the sub- 
jects now being offered in high schools. 
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Whenever desirable the state univer- 
sity teacher-trainers must stand ready 
to instigate desirable changes and in- 
troduce entirely new subjects. It must 
foresee coming movements and their 
implications for commercial educa- 
tion. It must advise administrators 
about them and through extension pro- 
fessional courses prepare teachers to 
handle new courses and other activi- 
ties as they are required. 

Not many superintendents know, 
for instance, that the traditional com- 
mercial curriculum including book- 
keeping, shorthand, and typewriting 
is no longer acceptable; that voca- 
tional guidance, combined with con- 
sumer information about business, 
through junior business training, is 
being recognized as an essential sub- 
ject for all junior high school pupils; 
that clerical training is needed more 
than is second-year bookkeeping for 
the majority of commercial pupils; 
that selling offers better promotional 
possibilities than does shorthand; that 
business men are urging schools to 
provide more socio-business courses 
leading to better understanding of un- 
derlying economic principles and 
forces; that direct training in the 
development of essential business 
traits has made much progress; or 
that effective diagnostic and achieve- 
ment tests are now available for use 
with commercial subjects. They 
should be kept informed of such 
things, otherwise they cannot be ex- 
pected to keep their commercial de- 
partments up-to-date. Through dis- 
semination of such information a state 
teacher-training agency can provide 
distinguished leadership to school ad- 
ministrators and can be of almost un- 
limited value to business education. 
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It appears to the writer that a rea- 
sonable program of activities for a 
commercial teacher-training depart- 
ment in a state college or university 
should include at least the following 
items: 

1. A program for training teach- 
ers for the commercial departments 
of the secondary schools. 

2. A program for informing school 
administrators and academic teachers 
concerning the advantages and disad- 
vantages of commercial education, and 
for advising them as to matters of 
administration. 

3. <A program for providing ade- 
quate supervision of commercial edu- 
cation through supervisors in the state 
department of education, or through 
the state university or teachers col- 
leges. 

It is an accepted practice in most 
states to appoint supervisors for voca- 
tional and academic subjects, but few 
supervisors have been appointed for 
commercial education. As a result 
the commercial teacher has to work 
unaided. Her superintendent is not 
trained to help her; there is no state 
supervisor to help her; her principal 
has had no training in commerce; she 
must proceed by trial and error to do 
the best she can. 

4. <A program for securing under- 
standing, cooperation, and aid from 
business men and business mens’ or- 
ganizations of the state and the nation. 

5. A program of research and of 
dissemination of results of research. 

The details of such programs are 
beyond the scope of this paper. Pro- 
cedures by which such programs may 
be instigated and developed must be 
determined by study of existing but 
rather limited literature on this sub- 





ject, and by continuous study, re 
search, and experimentation. These 
provisions for commercial education 
may not, however, be disregarded, 
omitted, or avoided by conscientious 
administrators of institutions whose 
function it is to prepare teachers for 
secondary schools. 

Three suggestions for the establish- 
ment of such a program are made in 
the hope that they will be helpful. 

First: each state university should 
initiate a commercial teacher-training 
program. 

Second: it should develop a method 
for informing administrators and aca- 
demic teachers about commercial edu- 
eation. Certainly such school officials 
and teachers may be regarded as intel- 
lectually honest. It cannot be said 
that they consciously give wrong ad- 
vice to students. When they have 
advised bright students to avoid the 
commercial department, or advised 
dull students to enter it, they honestly 
have felt that such advice was correct. 
Such mistakes as they have made have 
been due to the fact that they have 
been misinformed as to the possibili- 
ties of business education. Much en- 
lightenment would be afforded them 
by a series of bulletins carrying au- 
thentic information about commercial 
vocations, what can and can not be 
done by business education; the devel- 
opment of adequate commercial cur- 
ricula, selecting vocationally compe- 
tent teachers, what equipment to buy, 
and which types of instruction mate- 
rial are best. Until commercial edu- 
cation is understood, both as to its 
possibilities and its limitations, the 
average school will have a commercial 
department that is handicapped re- 
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gardless of how well trained its com- 
mercial teachers may be. 

Third: each state university or 
other state commercial teacher-train- 
ing agency, or state department of 
education, should consider ways and 
means of improving public school 
business training. It is well known 
that teachers are interested in educa- 
tional contests and tend to stress 
types of training likely to be encoun- 
tered by students in state contests. It 
seems unfortunate that so powerful an 
influence as contests should so long 
have been under the control of equip- 
ment manufacturers or of publishing 
houses; not that the efforts of such 
sponsors in the past should be unduly 
criticized, but that in the very nature 
of things control of such activities 
should be vested in some institution 
directly interested in the improvement 
of business education rather than in 
the sale of equipment or textbooks. 

Control of contests by associations 
of teachers ordinarily has been found 
to be ineffective because of the diffi- 
culty of securing able and continuous 
management. Through state teacher- 
training institutions it should be pos- 


sible to insure personnel that can and 
will construct long-term programs of 
testing which will be (a) more com- 
prehensive than those sponsored in 
the past; (b) of interest to all stu- 
dents rather than to the brightest 
students only; and (c) inclusive of 
phases of instruction, other than cer- 
tain skills, which will go farther 
toward the improvement of commer- 
cial education in our public schools. 
State-wide, “every-pupil” contests, un- 
der the control of state institutions, 
can be developed into powerful influ- 
ences for the betterment of commer- 
cial education. 

Summarizing these suggestions, it 
may be said that every state teacher- 
training institution should be required 
to maintain a fully organized commer- 
cial teacher-training department, pro- 
vide leadership and guidance through 
a state supervisor or director of com- 
mercial education, and make available 
research facilities which will tend to 
determine what is best in commercial 
education to stimulate growth and 
necessary readjustments in this field 
of education throughout the state. 
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THE NEED FOR LEADERSHIP IN COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION 


Bernice O. Newsore 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, SOMERVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 


That there is need for the supervision of commercial education is apparent to thought- 

ful people who are familiar with this field of training. Directors of commercial educa- 

tion have been appointed in about twenty-five cities. Not one of these directors was 

appointed at the request of commercial teachers. However, it is to the advantage 

of such teachers that their departments be represented by a competent leader. It 

is refreshing to read this intelligent plea for supervision written by a classroom 
teacher.—F. G. N. 


Gorm ITHIN the past decade 
W great interest has been 
manifested in education, 
both in maintaining 
schools on the _ several 
bavarag levels indicated by the 
needs of various age 
groups and in advancing the educa- 
tional achievement of the individual. 
The major problem in public educa- 
tion has to do with the continually in- 
creasing number of pupils who enroll 
in public high schools. Although such 
schools were established in 1827, it 
was not until 1905-6 that over 10% 
of the children of high school age were 
in attendance at ‘such schools. By 
1915 another 10% was added with 
20% enrolled, and by 1921 30% were 
enrolled. Since 1921 the growth has 
been phenomenal. The advocates of 
higher compulsory education must be 
gratified by the figures which show 
that in two years another 10% was 
added, with the 40% mark attained 
in 1923, and 50% in 1928. This 
rapid growth has been due largely to 
an awakened public interest in educa- 
tion and the possession by larger num- 
bers of people of the eeonomic re- 
sources needed to support their chil- 
dren through a longer period of edu- 
cation. 








The rate of progress after 1928 
slowed up to such an extent that the 
Biennial Survey of the United States 
Bureau of Education for 1930 stated 
that it would be difficult to forecast 
when an additional 10% would be 
added. However, figures for 1930-31 
show a gain of 10% over 1928. This 
means that 60% of all pupils of high 
school age were then enjoying the 
privileges of secondary education. If 
to this number is added the total num- 
ber of pupils attending private high 
schools, academies, college prepara- 
tory departments, private business, 
and strictly vocational schools, prob- 
ably another 10% will be accounted 
for; 70% in all. Undoubtedly many 
of the 30 children out of every hun- 
dred of high school age not yet receiv- 
ing a high school education are situ- 
ated in places somewhat remote and 
inaccessible to such schools. In study- 
ing the increasing enrollment a rather 
pertinent question arises as to whether 
the public schools have not reached the 
nth point of their destiny, enrolling 
about as many as can be expected to 
profit from this type of education. 
Out of every hundred children it is 
estimated that 10% are of such low 
mental calibre as to be able to com- 
plete the lower grades only, and an- 

















other 10% are barely able to make 
the later elementary school grades. 
If one adds to this the 10% whose 

aphiec situation prevents a high 
school education we have all the chil- 
dren accounted for. Since the per- 
centage of dull pupils and the geo- 
graphically inaccessible pupils tend to 
remain stationery, it seems reasonable 
to conclude that the educational insti- 
tutions of high school level have about 
reached the peak level of enrollment, 
with 70% of all children of high 
school age participating in some form 
of high school education. 

If this is true, it should be equally 
true that the curricula should be sta- 
bilized, work between the higher and 
lower schools articulated, management 
and administrative problems settled 
with policies, powers and duties 
clearly defined. 

If the number of pupils taking 
commercial work is indicative of its 
importance we must concede that com- 
mercial education now occupies a 
place of importance with over 900,000 
pupils in this field. Surely, any form 
of education enrolling such a large 
number of young people is worthy of 
consideration and study. Its prob- 
lems are the problems of all earnest 
and serious-minded educators who are 
seeking to stabilize and to improve 
secondary education. 

Enrollment in secondary schools in 
general and in commercial education 
in particular has progressed so rapidly 
that agencies for dealing with this 
mushroom-like growth have been 
swamped and overcome with the enor- 
mity of the task. A review of statis- 
tical data shows that during the period 
1910-1931 the total enrollment for 
public high schools rose from 915,061 
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(1910) to 4,354,815 (1931), a gain 
of 476%. In 1910 there were in com- 
mercial subjects 81,249 pupils, while 
in June, 1931, there were 766,447 
(estimate based on percentage for 
1929-30), a gain of 944%. Naturally, 
facilities for absorption of this huge 
increase were inadequate; and there- 
fore, attention was focused on provi- 
sion of proper accommodations. For 
the last ten years one could hardly 
pick up an educational publication 
without finding therein an account of 
the opening of a new modern high 
school. 

Now that the demand for high 
school building subsides, as enrollment 
reaches the peak level, our attention 
should be turned to other more press- 
ing problems of the day. Among 
these there is no field more deserving 
of critical study and analysis than 
that of commercial education. 

Perhaps the paramount problem in 
commercial education is that which 
has to do with the need for adequate 
supervision of this type of education. 
There should be a director of commer- 
cial education to act es a unifying 
agency in all cities having one or more 
of the following schools: senior high, 
junior high, evening, continuation, and 
vocational schools giving one or more 
commercial courses. 

The following statements show 
briefly the need for such a director 
and at the same time explain some of 
his duties. 

Commercial education as shown by 
its present status has reached a posi- 
tion of such importance that it needs 
special representation in educational 
circles, local, state and national. Too 
often in the past has such representa- 
tion been left 10 educators outside the 
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field who are entirely ignorant of the 
functions of commercial education 
and who have unwittingly led other 
people astray by their statements. 

Such people have no right, title, or 
claim to positions of leadership in this 
field. Yet because of their ability to 
utter a few platitudes and exhibit a 
smattering of knowledge of commer- 
cial education they take leading parts 
at educational meetings and too often 
are accepted at their apparent face 
value. This situation cannot be cor- 
rected until the larger communities 
have established the position of direc- 
tor of commercial education, delegated 
to him a large measure of responsi- 
bility for developments in this field, 
and entrusted to him the right to act 
as the representative of his particular 
field in such educational councils as 
exist or as may be established from 
time to time. 

If in just one state could be brought 
about the creation of this position in 
all of its larger cities, the benefit to 
commercial education, both direct and 
indirect, would be tremendous. Ten 
or twenty eathusiastic directors of 
commercial education should be able 
to wield a powerful and constructive 
influence in the deliberations of local, 
state, and national conferences on 
commercial edueation. Unanimity of 
opinion of leaders and concerted ac- 
tion of the whole group are needed to 
impress national educators with the 
magnitude and importance of this 
type of education. Too long has com- 
mercial education keen passed by, ig- 
nored, or treated as aon-existent. The 
situation is not particularly encourag- 
ing when in the National Survey of 
Secondary Education now being un- 
dertaken provisions are made for Eng- 





lish, science, art, etc., but none for 
commercial education, a field which 
embraces more than a dozen special 
subjects in which are enrolled nearly 
a million boys and girls. 

Partly because commercial educa- 
tion is comprised of so many subjects 
and partly because its present objec- 
tives have come as a result of chang- 
ing economic conditions, the whole 
field of commercial education has be- 
come highly specialized and technical. 
The average superintendent with a 
degree from a liberal arts college, plus 
a Master’s degree in Education, has 
had no opportunity either to study 
commercial subjects in the high school 
or to learn the principles of commer- 
cial education in professional school. 
Since his duties call for administra- 
tive qualities rather than supervisory 
ability he feels no particular incentive 
to enter this branch of education after 
achieving his position. He has no 
one to whom he may turn for advice 
on special problems of commercial 
education. 

The high school principal’s educa- 
tion is equally deficient in this re- 
spect. He certainly is not capable of 
undertaking the counselling function. 
A logical person to render this serv- 
ice would be the head of the commer- 
cial department or a commercial 
teacher; but, few of these are familiar 
with the broader aspects of commer- 
cial education needed for supervision. 
The superintendent experiences a real 
need which must be met. What kinds 
of commercial education to offer, 
where to offer them, and how to be 
sure that value received is being ob 
tained for expenditures in this great 
department of education are serious 
questions for the superintendent of 
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schools. The creation of a director- 
ship in commercial education would 
be a logical first step in the solution 
of this problem. 

Barr tells us that “education is far 
too intricate and complex an under- 
taking to be allowed to proceed with- 
out a unifying and coordinating force 
of some kind.” 

One of the pressing problems of 
commercial education is the elimina- 
tion of duplication of work. Too 
often courses in junior high school 
are repeated in the senior high and 
evening schools. The curriculum is 
not laid out on the basis. of any sound 
philosophy. The vocational unit- 
course plan is not used; or if used, 
it too often is misused because it is 
misunderstood. Objectives of differ- 
ent types of commercial education be- 
come lost sight of in the grand shuffle 
to provide “something useful.” 

A study of the set-up of almost any 
school system will show weaknesses in 
commercial education. We often find 
shorthand in continuation schools. 
This is erroneous from both peda- 
gogical and vocational points of view. 
Evening schools in general display a 
remarkable lack of knowledge of the 
needs of the community. In most of 
our larger cities there is a lack of 
articulation between and coordination 
of the activities of the several schools 
concerned with commercial education. 
A director is needed to bring about 
coordinated effort in this field and to 
insure an effective integrated program 
in business training in return for the 
enormous sums spent. 

One of the specific functions of 
commercial education is guidance. 
While this is a responsibility of all 
teachers, and more particularly of 
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commercial teachers, a program of 
guidance for commercial pupils should 
be organized and maintained by a 
responsible head of this department. 
The pupil must acquire a fund of 
vocational knowledge, select a field of 
service, learn what fundamental train- 
ing is needed for that field, and then 
concentrate on the subject most likely 
to contribute to his success in that 
field. 

All commercial teachers recognize 
the need for guidance and in a more 
or less haphazard way try to meet it 
but lack of a constructive program 
based on definite aims too often results 
in feeble and half-hearted attempts at 
guidance, duplication of effort, and 
general decrease in enthusiasm for 
this phase of a teacher’s work. 

The development and maintenance 
of a sound guidance program is one 
of the most important functions of the 
director of commercial education. He 
must lay out his program, supervise 
and administer it, and then on the 
basis of vocational surveys of business 
and follow-up surveys of the occupa- 
tional activities of graduates, modify 
and readjust this program from time 
to time so as to make it fulfill its pur- 
pose in a rapidly changing economic 
world. 

One of the principles upon which 
an acceptable curriculum in commer- 
cial education should be based is that 
all pupils should have some actual 
experience on the job through the 
medium of part-time courses during 
the period of training. The adoption 
of this principle makes it necessary to 
establish cooperative relations with 
the business public. Obviously mak- 
ing the necessary contacts with busi- 
ness men and others is one of the 
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functions of a director of commercial 
education. Teachers really have little 
time for such work. 

Cooperative courses in the field of 
commercial education have not been 
organized in many communities be- 
cause of the belief that such courses 
conflict with other activities in the 
school program. However, there are 
a number of ways in which job con- 
tacts can be provided without detri- 
ment to, or interference with, the nor- 
mal school program. In each locality 
the plan best adapted to local condi- 
tions should be chosen. A consider- 
able amount of study will be necessary 
to determine just what plans should 
be used. A teacher whose time is 
largely utilized in class work cannot 
be expected to make a comprehensive 
study of local conditions to determine 
the best procedure to follow. 

It must be conceded, therefore, that 
if commercial education is to fulfill 
its mission there must be a director of 
commercial education to establish re- 
lations with the employing public, to 
evolve a plan for cooperative work, 
to administer such work with as little 
disturbance to the routine of the 
school and office as is possible, and to 
insure the largest possible amount of 
benefit to all parties concerned. Ex- 
perts in educational supervision tell 
us that “a large percent of teachers 
are still not highly trained or profes- 
sionally minded. They need expert 
assistance, guidance and stimulation.” 

If this is true of all teachers, how 
much more forcefully it applies to 
commercial teachers. A survey of the 
various agencies available for train- 
ing teachers gives us an explanation 
of the relatively poor standing of com- 
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mercial teachers as compared with 
teachers of other subjects. 

Commercial education has suffered 
because of the poor training of its 
teachers who often attempt to trans- 
plant business college methods into 
the high school. Up to 1910, and 
even to 1919, the majority of com- 
mercial teachers had only a secondary 
education plus private business school 
education. In 1919 out of thirty nor- 
mal schools professing to give courses 
for the training of commercial teach- 
ers, only six accomplished worth- 
while results. A large percentage of 
the graduates of most normal schools 
preferred to enter business instead of 
the teaching profession. 

The situation today is somewhat 
more encouraging. Many of the col- 
leges of business administration, in 
conjunction with schools of education, 
have set up programs of commercial 
education in preparation for teaching 
commercial subjects in secondary 
schools. As a matter of fact the sup- 
ply of university-trained commercial 
teachers has risen to such proportion 
that many other agencies for training 
commercial teachers have been forced 
to abandon this phase of their work. 
Among these we note both the private 
business and public normal school. A 
degree from a reputable college has 
been made a requisite in several states 
and in most of the larger cities. 

While this presents an encouraging 
outlook for the future, the actual 
school situation is far from encourag- 
ing since a large percentage of the 
present teaching force have only the 
meagre training of the business col- 
lege. Conflicts between the younger 
professionally trained teachers and 


1 Barr and Burton: “Supervision of Instruction.” 
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the older teachers of the business col- 
lege era arise continually. Largely 
because of seniority and consequent 
power, the older teachers have domi- 
nated the situation and many times 
have proved a hindrance to the free 
development of programs in harmony 
with newer commercial education. 

Because of this situation commer- 
cial teachers seem to have a real need 
for competent and recognized leader- 
ship. Young and better trained teach- 
ers need supervision to insure the im- 
provement of their methods. The 
older teachers need supervision to 
bring their methods and procedures 
up to date. Both groups need super- 
vision so that desirable objectives may 
be adopted and better methods of 
achieving them assured. 

Because of the large number of 
more or less unrelated commercial 
subjects in the public school program 
a director is needed to see that each 
is made to play its full part in the 
training of boys and girls for life and 
for occupational competency. No 
other department offers such an array 
of courses. None of the existing of- 
ficers of supervision—superintendent, 
assistant superintendent, principal, 
head of department —has had ade- 
quate training to enable him to dis- 
tinguish good teaching from inferior 
in all of the courses given in this de- 
partment. Only a competent director 
of commercial education with broad 
knowledge of the entire field can pos- 
sibly judge the relative efficiency of 
the teaching of so many technical and 
semi-technical subjects. Surely if im- 
provement of teaching methods is de- 
sired by school administrators there is 
a definite need for a director of com- 
mercial education. 


As a corollary to the foregoing it 
is clear that neither the superin- 
tendent nor the high school principal 
is capable of selecting commercial 
teachers as such officers have had no 
training in this particular field. The 
head of any single department like- 
wise is not wholly fitted to perform 
this service because his training cov- 
ers but a part of this rapidly expand- 
ing field of education. A director 
with an understanding of the basic 
philosophy of commercial education 
and with knowledge of its many rami- 
fications is needed to assist consti- 
tuted authorities in the selection of 
able commercial teachers for the many 
and varied positions for the types of 
schools found in any city of size. 

Commercial education is now in a 
period of transition. Traditional sub- 
jects are now being studied; instruc- 
tion material is being reorganized. 
There is evidence that existing meth- 
ods are wasteful. Certainly there 
must be a period of appraisal, testing, 
and diagnostic study in old and new 
subject matter and methods before 
new subject matter and methods can 
be adopted. No subject should be 
regarded as being thoroughly en- 
trenched; all that is desirable should 
be conserved, the rest should be dis- 
carded. This is a legitimate task of 
a director of commercial education. 
He should be able to analyze the local 
situation and build up a program 
which is based on fundamental and 
trustworthy concepts of modern sec- 
ondary school commercial education. 

The rise of the junior college afford- 
ing advanced training in commercial 
work, together with the constantly 
growing colleges of business adminis- 
tration, have focussed attention on 
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commercial education and raised the 
standing of many of its subjects to 
collegiate levels. Witness the com- 
paratively recent widespread develop- 
ment of accounting in the colleges. 
Business has expressed itself as _be- 
ing desirous of securing young people 
who are well grounded in principles 
of business and who can render effec- 
tive service in their initial positions. 
The gradual change in public opinion 
toward commercial education makes 
it imperative that this type of educa- 
tion on the secondary school level shall 
be directed by one who is profession- 
ally able to contribute to its improve- 
ment and who is given ample time for 
the study of the many problems pecu- 
liar to this field. 

Numerous reasons are offered to 
justify the establishment of a director 
of commercial education. Among such 
are the following: 

(1) Commercial education needs 
representation in educational circles. 
We are not yet adequately repre- 
sented. 

(2) Commercial education is high- 
ly specialized and technieal. Present 
officials are unable to administer and 
supervise commercial education be- 
eause of lack of training in this field. 

(3) The programs of various agen- 
cies of public commercial education 
should be integrated. Too often there 
is duplication of effort. The “unit” 
system is advocated. Modern cur- 
ricula must be established and the 
work of the several schools coordi- 
nated into one harmonious whole, 
thereby providing an educational lad- 
der in commercial training. 

(4) Vocational guidance is a fac- 
tor peculiar to commercial education. 
The responsibility rests heavily with 


the commercial teacher, but the diree- 
tor must inaugurate the plan and 
supervise its administration. He 
should establish an employment bv- 
reau with a follow-up system. 

(5) To conduct cooperative work 
successfully contractual relationships 
must be established between the busi- 
ness-employing public and the school. 
This is the function of the director. 
Several plans are presented. 

(6) There is special need for su- 
pervision of commercial teachers. The 
majority are still poorly trained. A 
brief resumé of the history of com- 
mercial training agencies is given. 
Supervision is necessary to improve 
instruction and to coordinate depart- 
ments. 

(7) Supervision is made necessary 
by the large number of subjects. 

(8) In the selection of commercial 
teachers the director is responsible for 
choosing able teachers since he is the 
only person with adequate training 
for this work. 

(9) Research is needed in commer- 
cial education. Subject matter should 
be reevaluated and existing courses 
reorganized. The good should be con- 
served; the rest discarded. This is 
the function of the director. 

(10) The increasing number of 
agencies in commercial education, 
particularly on the collegiate level, 
has tended to dignify this type of edu- 
cation. It has also resulted in a 
changing viewpoint in the methods of 
teaching some subjects. Commercial 
education on the secondary school 
level needs the services of a director 
professionally able to administer his 
field so as to contribute to its advance- 
ment. 

As has been stated, about twenty- 
five cities have directors of commer- 
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cial education. It should be possible 
for school administrators in other 
cities to ascertain whether or not this 
position is justified by the results 
obtained. Undoubtedly a comparison 
of commercial work being done in 
cities having supervision with that be- 
ing done in cities without supervision 
would be most enlightening. So long 
as superintendents and _ principals 
elect to remain at the mercy of special- 
subject commercial teachers whose 
conflicting opinions of commercial 
matters indicate the inadequacy of 
their professional training for general 
leadership in this field, so long will 
commercial education remain a dump- 
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ing ground of misfits and the subject 
of scorn among educators in general. 

Commercial teachers too often op- 
pose any movement in the direction of 
procuring, adequate and competent 
leadership in this field. Such opposi- 
tion is not easy to understand. It 
seems to indicate lack of appreciation 
of the needs of the field as a whole 
and fear that individual freedom will 
be curtailed. It is to be hoped that 
a saner view of this matter will pre- 
vail and that commercial teachers will 
join forces in demanding that their 
department shall be given the leader- 
ship which it needs through the ap- 
pointment of a competent director of 
commercial education. 





RESPONSIBILITY OF PUBLIC EDUCATION FOR THE 
GUIDANCE, PLACEMENT, AND FOLLOW-UP 
OF ITS PRODUCT 
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No one should reach a decision as to whether or not public school money has been 
well spent in any department of public education solely on the basis of the amount 
of money 80 spent. The extent to which the training given out has been effective and 
projitable from personal and social points of view is quite as important as the amount 
spent. The effectiveness of business education can be measured only through follow-up 
studies to determine the ertent to which it has been useful in the after-school lives of 
those who take it. Furthermore, to train people for an important social and economic 
activity and then leave them to shift for themselves in marketing the abilities which 
have been developed invites wastefulness in public expenditure. This paper should be 
very helpful to those who are responsible for the organization and conduct of business 
training programs in public schools.—F. G. N. 
Sm—— BOUT six months ago I the invitation. A few weeks ago I 
A stayed for two nights at a stayed again at this hotel. No one 
hotel in one of our smaller there remembered me, of course, but 
cities. After returning the relations existing between us are 
home, I received a letter somewhat different because of those 
bancasceg from the hotel expressing two letters. The hotel has succeeded 
their pleasure at my visit in creating a small bit of wealth that 
and asking me to return soon again. it will some day carry on its books 
Several months elapsed; another letter with other bits of similarly created 


came from the same hotel, renewing wealth as a sizeable asset under the 
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name of Good Will. Another letter 
followed the second visit—and not the 
same letter that followed the first visit. 
The hotel finds it is good business to 
follow up even chance customers. 

Some time ago I talked with a high 
school principal about the desirability 
of his installing a system for place- 
ment and follow-up of his graduates, 
especially those going into business. 
He was not interested. He said: “We 
give these people four years of excel- 
lent training; then our responsibility 
ceases. We turn them loose and devil 
take the hindmost. There are many 
others coming on who must have our 
attention.” This school does not feel 
it is necessary to assist those who have 
been its pupils in finding employment 
or in following them up to see what 
becomes of them. 

Of course one must be mindful of 
the difference between these two insti- 
tutions. The first is a cold-blooded, 
mercenary, private enterprise which 
exists for the purpose of paying a 
dividend to its stockholders. The sec- 
ond is a public agency supported by 
the taxpayers of a community to ren- 
der service in the development of its 
rising generation, to improve its stan- 
dards of living, and to foster good 
citizenship. I do not believe for one 
moment that the attitude of this prin- 
cipal represents the attitude of high 
school principals generally, but the 
policy followed by him is unfortu- 
nately more common than one cares to 
believe. To be sure, the sin may be 
one of omission rather than of com- 
mission, but the result is none the less 
deadly. Few pupils maintain indi- 
vidual relationships with their schools 
after they have left. 

Has the public school then no obli- 


gation to those who have followed its 
advice and taken its prescriptions for 
a worthwhile start in life? Do we 
know so much about conditions in the 
world about us that we do not need 
to follow up these young people to 
see what new experiences they en- 
counter, what difficulties lie in their 
way, and what handicaps they have 
to overcome by reason of deficiencies 
in their training 

At the present time, in the high 
schools of the United States one-third 
of the pupils are training for business, 
Perhaps this statement is inaccurately 
worded. We should say that one-third 
of them are enrolled in curriculums 
which are designed to train for busi- 
ness. This distinction is necessary 
because some of those pursuing these 
business curriculums have no real in- 
terest in them, as evidenced by both 
their faulty attitudes and their poor 
achievements. Why were these pupils 
originally enrolled in a curriculum 
which they did not want? Why are 
they compelled to continue the study 
of courses in which they are not inter- 
ested? The answer to these two ques- 
tions, if honestly made, must reveal 
the lack of a guidance policy as well 
as a decided shortage of interesting 
and worthwhile activities of a prac- 
tical nature which would be eagerly 
seized upon by a large number of pu- 
pils were they available. 

For a long time it was the custom 
of the school to dump all the misfits 
into the commercial curriculum. This 
practice became so general that com- 
mercial teachers grew accustomed to 
struggling with groups of this type 
and devised methods and materials in 
an endeavor to interest them in the 
type of thing taught. But most com- 
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mercial curriculums have been made 
up largely of Shorthand, Typewriting, 
and Bookkeeping. These subjects all 
require the attainment of complete 
mastery of theory and a fairly 
high degree of skill. Unless these are 
attained, there is little opportunity 
for the possessor to convert them into 
wage-earning activity, for while busi- 
ness has resigned itself to the neces- 
sity of a certain amount of “training 
on the job,” it will select with as much 
care as possible those people who are 
to receive such training. Moreover, 
its selective requirements become more 
restrictive with the increase in the 
available supply of applicants. As a 
result, many business houses will not 
now consider for employment anyone 
who has not graduated from a four- 
year secondary school. 

The result of this “dumping” policy 
was a large number of failures and 
subsequent eliminations from many 
commercial departments. Further- 
more, a number who were graduated 
with more or less difficulty never se- 
cured positions at office occupations of 
any kind. Teachers were concerned 
with teaching and not with placement 
or follow-up. This condition was not 
discovered for a long time. After it 
was discovered, nothing much was 
done about it, except in rare cases. 
While the practice of assigning pupils 
of doubtful ability to the commercial 
curriculum has been somewhat over- 
come, unfortunately the practice is 
still all to frequently encountered. 

What does the average school know 
about the business community which 
it serves This may not even be the 
territory in which the school building 
is located. Has it ever made a survey 
of the opportunities for employment 
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and for advancement which exist in 
various fields of business? ~ Does the 
Chamber of Commerce know that 
there is a commercial department in 
the high school? If so, does it feel 
any responsibility for assisting the 
teachers in making business contacts, 
lending them raw materials from both 
factory and office which can be con- 
verted into teaching materials, co-oper- 
ating in giving try-out employment to 
those who gre almost ready to gradu- 
ate, or fostering a co-operative plan 
of training. If it does not, whose 
fault is it? Do commercial teachers 
have first-hand knowledge of the busi- 
ness methods of the community they 
are serving? Have they ever had 
experience as workers in a business 
office or in a store Do they know any 
business men who are employing their 
graduates? Does the school give them 
time to perform such activities even 
if they feel the urge to do so? 

Some time ago I sat in the lobby 
of a hotel in one of our New Jersey 
cities. Directly behind me were two 
men whom I did not know, but who, 
judging from their conversation, were 
business men. One of the pair was 
evidently a local business man and the 
other a stranger to the community. 
The visitor asked the local man: 

“Where do you get your office 
help ?” 

“Why, from our local high school, 
of course,” was the reply. 

“Are they any good?” 

“Why, certainly they are. We have 
never had one who was not satisfac- 
tory.” 

“Well, in our town you cannot get 
anybody from the high school who is 
worth anything in an office job.” 

Did I believe the last speaker? He 
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was evidently unfamiliar with the 
work of the high school in his com- 
munity, wherever that might have 
been, and probably had formed his 
judgment from one or perhaps two 
unsuccessful experiences; for it is in- 
conceivable that there was not at least 
one graduate of the school annually 
who could have rendered him satis- 
factory service. But that school had 
missed an opportunity to acquaint one 
of its citizens with its work. 

Are business men accustomed to 
look to the high school when in need 
of office help or store employees? Per- 
haps they do by accident. If such an 
impulse should seize them, is there 
anyone connected with the school who 
is in a position to recommend imme- 
diately suitable candidates for this 
opening? If we want to be sure of 
this, it is a reiatively easy matter to 
take a good commercial teacher with 
an interest and aptitude for the work 
of placement and give him or her 
enough time to make necessary con- 
tacts, to keep placement records which 
will enable him to fill promptly calls 
made to the school, to visit former 
pupils at work and obtain reactions 
both from them and from their em- 
ployers as to their successes, their 
needs, and their future, and to trans- 
late, through curriculum revisions, 
many of his findings into an improved 
program of training in the school. 

Just now, as never before, many 
high school graduates need the assis- 
tance of an active and competent 
placement service in helping them find 
employment. To the group of un- 
employed might be added almost an 
equally large number of misplaced 
pupils who might be assisted by the 
school placement bureau in finding 


happier situations. In addition to 
these two groups, there is an immense 
and almost untouched horde of drop- 
outs; people who for various reasons 
leave the school before their term of 
training is completed. 

A large business concern has as a 
part of its policy, “No one must be 
released from the employ of this busi- 
ness except through the personnel de- 
partment.” Recently I met an ae 
quaintance who is connected with an 
equally large business, and asked him 
if that was the policy in his company. 
“Absolutely,” he replied, “and I’Il tell 
you how it works. We had a boy in 
our department who had lots of ability 
but no sense. I tried to get him to 
do things the way we wanted them 
done, but it seemed impossible to make 
any impression on him. Finally, I 
let him go, but of course he went only 
as far as the personnel department. 
A few weeks later I found him work- 
ing in the sales department, and he 
had actually received an increase in 
salary on this other job. I still do 
not think much of him, but perhaps 
he was a misfit in my department.” 
Why does a big business maintain 
such a policy? It is because it cannot 
afford to have “knockers” among its 
former employees, no matter how in- 
competent in a single position they 
may have been. It would be encour- 
aging to be able to think, in this time 
of peril for school budgets, that many 
of our former pupils, now exercising 
the franchise, had been placed in satis- 
factory positions by an efficient and 
sympathetic school placement bureau 
or personnel department. 

For some years there has been a 
strengthening of relations between the 
colleges and secondary schools with 
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RESPONSIBILITY OF PUBLIC 


regard to information about students 
who have passed to the former from 
the latter. It is an exception to find 
a high school that cannot tell you in 
what colleges its graduates are and 
what kind of work they are doing 
there. It is an exception to find a 
school that can give you similar infor- 
mation about its graduates who have 
gone into business. Furthermore, 
every school is keenly alive to the en- 
trance requirements of every college 
with which it is likely to have any 
dealings. A pupil headed for college 
is warned to select the college early, 
familiarize himself thoroughly with 
its entrance requirements, and do the 
very best work he can to prepare him- 
self for his later work. The principal 
or someone else generally checks up to 
see that this is done; but the commer- 
cial department goes merrily on its 
optimistic way, giving all pupils a dose 
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of Shorthand, Typewriting, and Book- 
keeping, hoping these subjects will fit 
them for what they are going to do, 
hoping they will get jobs when they 
finish, hoping they will be promoted 
and succeed, and help find places for 
their little brothers and sisters who 
are still in school. 

If the high school is to deny the 
charge that it exists merely as a col- 
lege preparatory institution, if it is 
to be a democratic agency giving an 
equal opportunity to all its students, 
if it is to have the respect and co- 
operation and financial support of peo- 
ple generally, it must take cognizance 
of its responsibility for better guid- 
ance, placement, and follow-up of its 
graduates and drop-outs from the non- 
college curriculums, and provide ef- 
fective agencies which will carry out 
these necessary functions. 
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SOCIAL VALUES OF JUNIOR BUSINESS TRAINING 


Wiiiuam L. Ervoir 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The comparatively new elementary business training subject called junior business 
training has been accepted quite universally as a part of the program of exploratory 
courses on the junior high school level. There is almost no parallel for its rapid 
growth in the field of secondary education. There is a tendency to emphasize its 
vocational, prevocational, and personal use values. However, its contribution to the 
achievement of the social-civic aims of junior high school education undoubtedly 
accounts for its popularity at a point in the program where specialization in com. 
mercial education is inappropriate. The following statement is suggestive of the 
possibilities of this subject in this direction.—F. G. N. 











fmm OR purposes of launching 
this article and for the 
benefit of those of my 
readers who may be un- 








ep. -4n a 
familiar with the subject 
Q@eccenceseh called “junior business 
training,” it seems advis- 


able to sketch the content of the sub- 
ject briefly as follows: The first half 
of the subject, commonly recommended 
for all pupils regardless of vocational 
destination, covers such topics as 
thrift, budgeting, savings and invest- 
ments, personal records, bank services, 
simple business forms, reference books, 
filing, telephone and telegraph service, 
sending money, sending goods, rail- 
road information, insurance, and sim- 
ple business law. The second half of 
the subject marks the beginning of 
curriculum differentiation for those 
who have decided upon a _ business 
career and deals, for the most part, 
with occupational information on an 
exploratory basis, drawn from buying, 
selling, corresponding, accounting, and 
financial activities common to all 
forms of business enterprises. 

The topics included contain a vast 
amount of highly useful factual knowl- 
edge and information, and present 
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ample opportunity for the development 
of desirable fundamental habits and 
skills. This informational material 
and the exercises used for the develop- 
ment of habits and skills are often 
given a vocational slant of such prom- 
inence as to eclipse almost entirely the 
more. valuable objectives of personal 
use, guidance, exploration, occupa- 
tional information, and better under- 
standing of business and its contribu- 
tion to social welfare—a misplaced 
emphasis due to no inherent weakness 
in the subject, but to an unprecedented 
growth which has resulted in the em- 
ployment of teachers whose educa- 
tional and professional qualifications 
are not equal to the task. That the 
junior business training type of work 
should be made the basis of the de 
velopment of socially desirable under- 
standings, attitudes, and ideals regard- 
ing far-reaching social, civic, and hu- 
man relationships is the attempted 
theme of this article. The materials 
and point of view here presented are 
illustrative merely, and were chosen 
largely because of their timeliness. 
Other phases of the subject are just as 
rich in their social and civic implica- 
tions. 
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Newspapers and magazines contain 
no end of articles condemning capital- 
ists who inaugurated the most vicious 
era of speculation and inflation known 
to the world; who sold to the public 
millions of dollars’ worth of securities 
at prices out of all proportion to their 
real value; who drew from legitimate 
trade and commerce capital which 
should have been operating there for 
the benefit of society; who drew into 
their meshes of speculation and infla- 
tion hundreds of thousands of people, 
stripped them of their life’s earnings, 
and threw them back upon society as 
objects of charity and fit subjects for 
further anti-social propaganda. 

Laws, regulations, and “immediate 
warnings” head the list of methods 
open to society for dealing with these 
parasites. How, when, where, and by 
whom shall the “warnings” be given, 
and the laws and regulations be passed 
and enforced? As one of the means 
for social control and social recon- 
struction such arrangements are worth 
considering, but from the educator’s 
point of view they are woefully defici- 
ent, since there is in them little or no 
provision for making the masses more 
intelligent about their social relation- 
ships, and their civic duties and re- 
sponsibilities in the wise use of sur- 
plus funds. 

Before developing the topic further, 
it becomes necessary to sketch briefly 
what many teachers of junior business 
training the country over are attempt- 
ing to do in their classes by way of 
getting young people to think about 
the forces set in motion when any in- 
dividual or any group of individuals 
disposes of its own savings or the sav- 
ings of others. 
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Ordinarily the subject of thrift is 
broken up into convenient sub-divi- 
sions, so that the thrift idea is en- 
larged to include efficient earning, 
budgeting one’s time and income, 
spending wisely, saving systematically, 
investing securely, using bank ser- 
vices, and owning insurance. As soon 
as the necessary factual information 
and elementary skills have been pro- 
vided for, the teacher of junior busi- 
ness training, if she sees the social 
implications of her subject, will at 
once, by means of problems, exercises, 
stories, biographies, readings, and 
discussions, proceed to acquaint her 
pupils with the social and civie rela- 
tionships inherent in the topic. Under 
the guidance of a skillful teacher there 
will develop gradually a habit of look- 
ing for social relationships—a habit 
of relating and inter-relating new in- 
formation and new ideas with those 
already acquired. After a few weeks 
of intensive work, pupils should begin 
to see the topic not so much in terms 
of a few isolated facts about savings, 
budgeting, banks, ete., but rather in 
terms of a background of information 
and knowledge about, and attitudes of 
understanding and appreciation to- 
ward an economic and social problem 
of the first magnitude. 

Thus, the application of principles 
of thrift in the use of school supplies 
relieves the taxpayer; the man who 
invests his savings securely partici- 
pates directly in social service of a 
high order through schools, churches, 
and hospitals made possible through 
his and the savings of others; that giv- 
ing of one’s wealth, time, or knowl- 
edge toward the achievement of wor- 
thy social ends is as much a thrifty 
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habit as saving itself; that the budget- 
ing of one’s time and income has much 
to do with the building of character 
and the consequent raising of the com- 
munity’s standing; that savings wise- 
ly spent increase one’s opportunities 
for service as well as for enjoyment; 
that banks are the institutions which 
society has set up to bring the bor- 
rower and lender together; that banks 
through their checking and depository 
services make communities safer places 
in which to live; that insurance is 
a co-operative enterprise affording 
protection not only to the individual 
but to society as well; that one has not 
acquired the habit of thrift until he 
has learned to save regularly; and in 
it and through it all the pupil should 
gain at least an elementary under- 
standing of the problem that faces 
society in the anti-social conduct of 
those who speculate, hoard, or in any 
other way misuse accumulated wealth. 
Can the public schools, by means 
of the type of work described above, 
at least make a beginning in an at- 
tempt to enlarge the mental and social 
horizon of the masses sufficiently to 
lessen materially the evils of specu- 
lating, hoarding, and the unwise use 
of surplus funds in general. 
Regrettable as it may seem, the 
question must be answered in the neg- 
ative for a portion of the population, 
including not a few business leaders. 
Greed for private gain with the least 
possible effort will no doubt continue to 
motivate the activities of a large por- 
tion of humanity. If this group domi- 
nates the situation, however, is it be- 
cause of lack of regulation ? If so, will 
regulation, governmental or otherwise, 
correct the situation? Or, is such 
domination possible because honest 





and capable bankers and business lead- 
ers know so little about the wise use 
of surplus funds? Or, is it because 
the public knows so little about the 
social and civic implications of the 
subject of thrift? 

That business leaders with anti- 
social tendencies need to be restrained 
is a fact which must be faced courage- 
ously; that bankers and business lead- 
ers generally have much to learn re- 
garding the wise use of accumulated 
wealth cannot be denied; that the 
weakest spot in the whole deplorable 
situation, however, from the educa- 
tor’s point of view is the fact that the 
public schools have done so little to 
develop an understanding of the social 
and civic implications of efficient earn- 
ing, budgeting, wise spending, syste- 
matic saving, secure investing, using 
bank services, and owning insurance 
—in fact, the restraining referred to 
elsewhere may never come to pass 
until the knowledge and understand- 
ing of the public in such matters be- 
comes a force potent enough to demand 
the restraining. 

The plea here is not to bother the 
heads of children with economic issues 
that puzzle the best brains of the age. 
Any treatment of the topic from the 
point of view of the “dismal science” 
is ridiculously out of place at such an 
early age. It is not too much to hope, 
however, that carefully trained teach- 
ers of junior business training can 
take young people on stimulating 
economic voyages with a view to dis- 
covering the relationships that exist 
between business and society. Through 
junior business training young people 
can be brought into intimate contact 
with real social problems, not so much 
from a “problem-solving” point of 
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view, but rather for the purpose of 
developing a searching attitude toward 
social problems and a craving for in- 
formation that will lead to their solu- 
tion. The ideas may be hazy at first. 
The child’s thinking on such matters 
at this early age probably will be con- 
fronted with outstanding conflicts and 
contradictions. The educational ac- 
tivities of later school years, however, 
as well as similar activities on the 
part of capable and reliable business 
leaders, will insure steady growth, so 
that the original ideas may be reestab- 
lished on a higher plane as the experi- 
ences of life become more meaningful. 

Laws, regulations, and “immediate 
warnings” may be a part of the ma- 
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chinery set up by society to deal with 
those whose business activities are 
anti-social. From the educator’s point 
of view, however, the wise use of 
accumulated wealth can be achieved 
only to the extent to which the masses 
can be made intelligent about their 
civic duties and responsibilities in the 
use of their own surplus funds, to the 
end that honest and capable bankers 
and business leaders will be assured 
of a following sufficiently large to 
make very much more difficult, if not 
impossible, the anti-social tendencies 
of financiers and capitalists whose 
greed for private gain is the only mo- 
tivating influence known to them. 
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OutGaA ACHTENHAGEN 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


Does our teaching help the student meet “life situations”? The spelling teacher said 

“No,” and changed the required work. The arithmetic teacher said “No,” and the 

required work was shortened. The teacher of English is also questioning whether the 
required work is meeting pupil needs. 


gevmePOR better, for worse, stu- 
F dents come to us in Sep- 
tember; for richer, for 

poorer, they leave the 
campus in June. And 
Gecesces What are we, as teachers 
of English, doing to deter- 

mine which it shall be? Are we send- 
ing them forth for better, loving good 
books, knowing where to find them, 
wanting to read and to own them; or 
are we sending them forth for worse, 
hating the sight of anything more for- 
midable than True Story, to wander 
like lost children among thousands of 
books, to stumble upon good and bad 
alike by chance? Are we sending 








them forth for richer, to make friends 
with valiant Achilles, to fight to the 
death with Roland, to know the devo- 
tion of Antigone, to be comforted by 
St. John? Are we sending them forth 
for poorer, to waste their time with 
what is third-rate, to be bored by their 
own insufficiency unto themselves ¢ 
Far too many of us ignore—not the 
student’s reading—but his reading 
habits. We require our freshmen to 
read a given number of books from a 
carefully chosen list, to report upon 
them, and that accomplished, we as- 
sign another theme, and, in the stu- 
dent’s vernacular, “call it a day.” We 
have always assumed that freshmen 
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know how to write, or that they can be 
taught to write in a semester or two. 
Of late there has been a tendency 





reading. And in both assumptions 
there is danger. 


A more abundant life—that is what 


on the part of teachers to assume that /,Wwe \can give these students, through 


freshmen know how to read. 

The college instructor all too fre- 
quently includes in his list of books 
for “outside” reading, books which 
are much too difficult for many col- 
lege freshmen to read without aid, 
books that might be appreciated by 
them if they could be read by the 
whole class, studied and discussed in 
class periods. The teacher too often 
assumes that because the student is 
required to read a book he will under- 
stand it. That is assuming entirely 
too much, in my opinion. If the re- 
sult were only a lack of understanding 
and appreciation, one would still re- 
sent the time spent; but there is fre- 
quently a real danger in that all too 
often the student, disliking the book 
he cannot understand, is less inter- 
ested in other books, less inclined to 
read at all. I believe there is a real 
danger in requiring a student to read 
by himself, without help or class dis- 
cussion and interpretation, Emerson 
and Carlyle, for instance, before he is 
ready for Emerson and Carlyle; or 
while he still dislikes all books; or 
before he has acquired an interest in 
reading anything. You can’t take a 
boy from Western Stories to Heroes 
and Hero Worship in a limited; you 
have to take a local, and change trains 
at every station. 

Too many teachers of college fresh- 
men do not face the fact that some of 
their students have never really learned 
to read understandingly anything but 
the lightest kind of fiction; just as 
many assume that understanding will 
come with enough of the required 


east 


books. Priceless is the heritage we 
can pass on to these boys and girls 
who sit before us day after day; yet 
often we squander it for them before 
they have a chance to use it. We de- 
prive them of their natural right. 
Sometimes we take from them that 
which is already theirs. 

There are those who blame the high 
school, who say that the reading habit 
is not developed there, or that it is 
misdirected. Among the complain- 
ants are students. Jack says: “I never 
really knew in high school who were 
the best writers of fiction, for I’d never 
been informed about them.” And Jack 
was an earnest, conscientious student, 
who, in college, read and enjoved biog- 
raphy, history, fiction of the finest 
kind. His was an interest that had 
waned because no one had directed 
or stimulated it. 

Said Jill: “When I left high school 
T was disgusted with reading because 
we spent six weeks on Hamlet.” And 
I thought, in this enlightened age, 
that her case was an exception, until 
I said to Jerry: “Why don’t you like 
Dickens ?” 

“We spent six weeks reading The 
Tale of Two Cities.” 

“Why don’t you ever read Eliot?” 

“We analyzed sentences in Silas 
Marner.” 

“Why won’t you read Scott ?” 

“When we read The Lady of the 
Lake we had to figure out ten differ- 
ent things every sentence meant.” 

And then and there I wished that 
in every high school classroom of Eng- 
lish there might be hung a placard 
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with these words by one who is him- 
self a teacher: “The best use we can 
make of the classics is not to comment 
upon them, but to read them.” 

But it isn’t only the high school 
that the student leaves poorer than 
he entered. What about his freshman 
course in college? What about the 
so-called required reading? Is it re- 
quired and then forgotten by both 
student and teacher? Or is it remem- 
bered by one because it led him to 
unknown worlds and to the life more 
abundant; by the other because of his 
joy in having given to another the 
“open, sesame” to a genuine and last- 
ing pleasure ¢ 

Always there is the reading list— 
short or long, composed of biography, 
poetry, fiction, exposition, or all of 
them. “Read one book from this list 
by October 15,” is the command. And 
the still hunt begins. . . . Ten books 
on the list, or twenty; thirty, forty, 
sixty, sometimes several hundred stu- 
dents are to use that list. The boy 
who wants Beebe is forced to read 
Emerson because the other books are 
“out.” He isn’t ready for Emerson, 
not that boy, but that doesn’t seem 
to matter. He has only ten or twenty 
days to read the book, and the depart- 
ment has decreed that these ten shall 
be the ten, and only these ten. Why 
these ten? In some cases, to give the 
motley crew of freshmen, hundreds 
strong, a common background for 
later work in college. Which is more 
important: that a student shall acquire 
a love and art of reading, the ability 
to read and understand, or that he and 
the other forty-nine who remain to be 
seniors shall be able to look intelligent 
when Emma is mentioned ? 
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One shouldn’t mention it, but there 
are times when a short list is used 
because the instructor hasn’t read all 
the books on a longer list, isn’t inter- 
ested in reading them, and doesn’t in- 
tend to read them. He feels that he 
cannot discuss the book intelligently 
with the student who comes to report 
on it, unless he has read it, and read 
it recently. Is that a reason for limit- 
ing 220 students to ten books? And 
the benefit to the student—after all,. 
he is the one to be considered—would 
be greater if he had read The Edge 
of the Jungle through in two days 
because it was just what he wanted 
to read, and he was fascinated by it, 
even though the instructor had never 
read anything but single essays by 
3eebe, than if the student resentfully 
took home and tried to read, helpless- 
ly, Emerson’s Essays, which the in- 
structor had read and discussed and 
written about half a dozen times! 

Jim read Emerson from such a list 
of ten books because no other book 
was available. He told the instructor 
afterward: “I think Emerson’s essays 
are the most uninteresting things I’ve 
ever read. The only reason I chose 
him was that there wasn’t any other 
book anywhere around. . . . And I 
want to say that even if I had under- 
stood the essays I think they are the 
driest articles that a person with my 
interests could read.” And he is right. 
Do you think he will ever look at 
Emerson again? Not if he can help 
it, he won’t. He may be a college 
freshman, but he isn’t ready for Em- 
erson. And he’ll need some persuad- 
ing before he reads other books from 
that list or any other. 

Charles read Vanity Fair from such 
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a short list; it looked long, and the 
print was terribly small, but no other 
books were in. He wanted Lord Jim. 
“Any book which shows effeminacy is 
no book for me,” was his conclusion. 
“Tt is the kind of book which takes 
one hundred pages to say that some- 
body went to bed; it takes another 
fifty pages to turn out the light. It 
might be tolerated if there were a 
hero, but there isn’t any hero. I 
didn’t like the ending, but at least it 
was a relief to know there was an 
ending.” Yet he was the boy who, 
talking to me about a biography of 
Lincoln, said: “I can always read 
about Lincoln. His greatness leaves 
such an impression upon me that I 
find tears in my eyes after finishing 
a book about his life. He is the great- 
est American that ever lived.” I re- 
peat that the risks one runs in using 
a short, limited list of books are not 
- worth the advantages that may accrue. 

Whatever the list, in itself it is not 
enough. There must be frequent dis- 
cussion of good books, old and new; 
an interest in writers as real people; 
an attitude of mind must be developed 
that will make it seem the natural, 
normal thing for a student to choose 
of his own accord Conrad and Hardy, 
for instance, rather than Curwood and 
Grey. One must learn to know the 
reading background of every student, 
his interests, his ambitions. Then 
only can one rightly guide his read- 
ing. 

Enlightening are the themes and 
discussions which tell of favorite 
books, childhood interests in reading, 
forbidden books, favorite characters 
and book friends. There is Bill, who 
learned to love Dickens as a child, 





because his mother read the stories 
to him; who said: “I read those books 
again later, and I felt that I knew 
the characters personally. But lately 
I’ve gotten out of the habit of reading 
good books, and I find that I have to 
force myself to read what is termed 
classical literature.” There is Gor- 
don who, until five years ago, was not 
interested in any kind of book. Then 
someone suggested to a class that a 
member of it read Anna Karenina, 
“Not knowing that the book contained 
a thousand pages, I read it,” said Gor- 
don. “I sat up late nights trying to 
finish it. I was not only missing my 
sleep, but taking a chance on getting 
into trouble, for I was attending a 
military prep. school. As soon as | 
finished the book, I went to the library 
and asked for another. I read more 
and more. I found myself writing 
to book companies and buying books. 
Anna Karenina awakened in me a de 
sire to read.” There is Everett, who 
came upon Philip Gibbs in high school 
and said: “His problems were my 
problems. I spent most of my time 
trying to find the answer to them, 
when I should have been with the 
rest of the fellows. Those books made 
me think.” And there is also Tom, 
who had volumes of Two Gun maga- 
zines to his credit, but not much else. 
Four freshmen, picked at random 
from a class, yet how the backgrounds 
vary, and the interests! 

“T want direction, not compulsion,” 
Ted said, when he was told he must 
read two books from a list of ten. How 
much greater the possibility for wise 
direction by the teacher, and how 
much less the sense of compulsion for 
the student, if the list is longer. 
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I have sent a whole class to the 
public or college library for an assign- 
ment which consisted of looking at the 
magazines and reading an article that 
looked interesting. And after a few 
such assignments, discussed in class 
and in conference, I have found stu- 
dents choosing of their own accord 
articles like: “Shall We Maladjust 
the Freshman?” in The Intercolleg- 
ian; “The Railroads Go Air-Minded” 
in The Nation’s Business; “The 
Scourge of the Schools” in The Out- 
look; “My Last Frontier” in The At- 
lantic Monthly; ‘““No More Funerals” 
in Scribner’s; and similar articles. 

I have occasionally assigned three 
short stories to be chosen from one of 
six or seven magazines: The Atlantic, 
Harper’s, Scribner’s, The Bookman, 
The Century, ete. The first time, 
comments like this were numerous: 
“Imagine yourself running five long 
blocks to the public library in a pour- 
ing rain, and then ask yourself, ‘Am 
I having a good time? Entering the 
library, I took the first magazine 
within reach, and thought: ‘This is 
all right. These stories are dead, any- 
way, and the sooner I get it over the 
better.” And to my surprise I actu- 
ally enjoyed the stories very much! 
I became so absorbed that I read and 
read until closing time. I took two 
other magazines of the same kind 
home with me.” Said another stu- 
dent: “I’d never even looked at those 
magazines before; but when I was 
looking through them for stories I 
found many other interesting things, 
and I hope we get another assignment 
like this soon.” 

Bill confessed: “To be frank, this 
is the first time I’ve ever read any of 
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the magazines named. But the stories 
were intensely interesting, and I’m 
going back for more.” Said John: 
“T also noticed a good many other 
magazines on the rack that I knew 
nothing about; I’d like to read some 
of them too.” Ralph naively ad- 
mitted: “I was rather surprised to 
find a good story in this type of maga- 
zine.” Don was not enthusiastic, but 
he gave a reason: “I think, although 
I enjoyed the stories I read, that those 
magazines are still beyond my com- 
prehension.” And Orville, who “had 
a rotten time with this assignment,” 
read “one story extra, to see if I could 
find a good one.” However, he added, 
“Maybe there was a good story some- 
where in all those magazines, and I 
missed it.” 

In this day and age it is important 
to guide the student aright in his 
magazine and newspaper reading, as 
well as in his reading of books. There 
are other devices, of course, many of 
which may be familiar to you: post- 
ing a list of good books which stu- 
dents recommend (strange how much 
weight they give each other’s recom- 
mendations!) ; asking them to list a 
few books they would like to own or 
to read—then assigning books chosen 
from their lists. On such lists I have 
found books by Franklin, Walpole, 
Stevenson, Thackeray, Eliot, Gals- 
worthy, Shakespeare, Conrad, Scott, 
Hardy, Wilder, Bronte, Hudson, Lud- 
wig, Twain, Dumas, Irving, Brown- 
ing, Emerson, Dickens, Masefield, 
Wordsworth, Barrie, Whitman, Beebe, 
Cather, Garland, Huxley, Tolstoi, and 
Wharton. Could you assign a better 
list? In such an assignment there 
rests upon each student the responsi- 
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bility for his own choice. Should he 
choose to read Hardy, and find him 
uninteresting, he is not likely to be 
prejudiced as if he has to read Hardy 
because there are no other books to be 
had. A self-assignment program of 
reading will result usually in the stu- 
dents’ reading with interest and un- 
derstanding more good books than the 


instructor would have the temerity to 
assign. 

For better, for worse, our students 
What are 
we, as teachers of English, doing to 
determine whether they will leave the 


come to us in September. 


campus in June for richer or for 
poorer / 


ALTHOUGH NOT IN YOUR CONTRACT 


Hersert L. Prescorr 


INSTRUCTOR IN ENGLISH AND COACH OF DEBATING 
BANGOR HIGH SCHOOL, BANGOR, MAINE 


The contract covers so little that is included in the obligations of teaching: 
example, service, courtesy, the giving of one’s best. 


Conduct, 
All of us will be interested in 


measuring ourselves by the standards presented in this article. 


——=—HE problem of teaching 
T courtesy has long been 
considered by teachers in 
ecences $ group meetings, and in 
the classroom. Books have 
been written about the 
subject; yet we seem to 
be no further along than at first. The 
one cardinal principle to which our 
studies in the subject always bring 
us back is this, that precept and 
example are the only correct ways to 
teach courtesy and good manners. We 
can demand that a pupil say, “Yes, 
sir.” That, unfortunately, doesn’t 
mean a thing. Many a soldier in the 
army has responded, “Yes, sir,” when 
any real thought of courtesy was the 
farthest thing from his mind. De- 
manding courtesy profits nothing. In- 
spiring courtesy is the greatest thing 
in the world. 

Probably the greatest trouble in this 
whole affair is that the teacher seldom 
seems to realize that there are two 
sides to the courtesy question, and that 
his side is the more responsible and 
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the more important. We _ teachers 
often seem to fee] that, like kings, we 
can do no wrong. The sooner we dis- 
card that idea, the better for the pro 
fession. The students in a classroom 
have a right to expect certain very 
definite courtesies from us. We, on 
our side, have no other ethical right 
than to obey. 

For the purposes of this article, I 
wish to confine myself to courtesy as 
evidenced in the classroom. There it 
is that student and teacher come into 
regular contact. There it is that the 
teacher either earns or does not earn 
the salary that the fathers and mothers 
see fit to grant him. 

We must remember this, that in 
every classroom there are two equal 
factors, namely, the teacher and the 
student body. Each has its part to 
play. Courtesy let us define as the 
means by which teacher and class are 
kept in pleasant relation. The defi- 
nite courtesies which the class expects, 
and which the teacher owes, can very 
profitably be considered. 
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Not so long ago I was talking with 
a pupil before a basketball game. In 
the course of conversation I happened 
to ask him who his English teacher 
was. “Miss X,” said he, and went 
on without the slightest provocation on 
my part to add, “She’s all right, but 
she’s too polite.” 

“Too polite?” I questioned. “I 
didn’t know that it was possible to be 
too polite.” 

“What I mean is, she’s always say- 
ing, ‘May I suggest that you do this?” 
and doesn’t tell us right out what she 
expects us to prepare. I like to know 
just what I am supposed to do.” 

Without realizing it, this boy had 
put his finger on a dangerous weak- 
ness in high school instruction. Feel- 
ing that we must inspire courtesy by 
example, we often overdo the thing, 
just as this particular teacher had 
dune. None of us likes that social 
evil, “the gusher.” In proportion, we 
are becoming “gushers” to the ado- 
leseent mind, if we sacrifice clearness 
te courtesy. Students have a right to 
expect that things be presented to 
them in a clear and concise manner. 
Therefore, let me repeat, — clearness 
must never be sacrificed to courtesy. 

Just as truly as we owe it to our 
classroom to be clear and definite, so 
too, I believe, do we owe it to our 
students not to insult their intelli- 
gence by giving them assignments 
which are too easy. Perhaps at the 
time they will appear to like the idea. 
Perhaps at the time you as an in- 
structor will think that you have found 
the easy road to popularity. But 
don’t fool yourself! Wait and see 
what they will tell other teachers next 
year. More important, decide what 
they will think of you when they get 
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into college, or out into the world, and 
realize very definitely that you delib- 
erately threw away a year’s education 
out of their lives, in your particular 
subject. What have you to be proud 
of there? Just as surely as students 
are thinking beings, an unforgiving 
black mark will be chalked against 
your name. 


But I do not mean that the assign- 
ments should be too difficult. We 
have all of us experienced instructors 
who seemed to feel that theirs was the 
only course in the institution. If for 
no other reason than courtesy to fel- 
low-teachers, we must carefully avoid 
giving assignments out of time pro- 
portion to the total number of courses 
a student is taking and the study time 
of that pupil. Of course, only care- 
ful planning on the part of the teacher 
can make the condition possible. But 
that careful planning we owe just as 
surely as if it were written in red ink 
in our contract. 

How many times have you had 
someone get up in your course and 
give an answer that was only half- 
right, or totally wrong, and then say 
that Mr. Jones, an instructor in some 
other course, said so? Many times, 
I am sure. And this brings me to 
another point: None of us should 
pose as omnipotent in every field. 
What can one do in a case like the 
above? Only this, out of courtesy to 
the other instructor, say that that par- 
ticular answer is an exception. And 
the chances are that you will be fool- 
ing nobody. The student will know 
that the other teacher has been wrong, 
or, he may think that you, yourself, 
are the one in error. In either case, 
it is a most undesirable situation. It 
is, however, so simple to avoid, that 
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the countless number of cases where 
it has happened can be laid definitely 
to pedagogy of the worst type. If you 
think you can delude the student into 
thinking that you know absolutely 
everything about your own subject, go 
ahead, but leave other courses in 
which your knowledge is superficial, 
strictly and courteously alone. 

These very definite courtesies: never 
to sacrifice clearness to courtesy; to 
give assignments worthy of the intel- 
ligence of your students, without, how- 
ever, running into other courses; not 
to pose as omnipotent in every sub- 
ject, — these courtesies are things 
which should by no means be consid- 
ered platitudes. Perhaps as you read 
them you say to yourself that you do 
these. With all due consideration, I 
am very much afraid that none of us 
does them all consistently. Platitudi- 
nous though they may be, I would be 
willing to wager every cent that I own 
that any teacher who would very defi- 
nitely follow these, and the one com- 
ing, for five weeks, would find that his 
classes had improved noticeably. 


I have purposely saved the most 
important for the last, to give it the 
prominence which is justly due to it. 
Let me ask you a question. Do you, 
by any chance, attend the theatre a 
great deal? I do, and, I must con- 
fess, rather indiscriminately. To be 
sure, I usually manage to attend and 
enjoy the leading worth-while plays of 
the season. But, too, I attend and 
enjoy vaudeville. And, I say this 
sincerely, vaudeville has taught me 
what I consider to be the greatest 
pedagogical lesson I have ever learned. 
Let me show you how. By two o’clock 
in the afternoon the theatre is crowd- 
ed. The feature picture has finished, 


the front curtain closed, the conductor 
lifted his baton, the footlights raised, 
and the first act of vaudeville goes on, 
Those actors have a good audience; its 
applause is life and soul to them, 
They do a good job. The audience ig 
satisfied. Once more the moving pic- 
tures start. 

Probably you have all experienced 
this. But it is something more sig- 
nificant that taught me my lesson,— 
something which never fails to fasei- 
nate me. Many a time I have stayed 
right through the picture to see the 
five o’clock vaudeville matinee. Things 
are different then. The audience has 
dwindled to practically nothing. If 
everyone present should applaud to 
the utmost, the result would only be 
seattering handclaps here and _ there 
over the theatre, among row upon row 
of empty seats. This is not a theatre 
People are for the most part 
at home preparing suppers, or on 
trains bound for suburban districts. 
Here, I would say, is the best test of 
merit. Time and time again have I 
seen an act which at two o’clock had 
been brilliant, enthusiastic, snappy, 
run through at five o’clock in a half- 
hearted, slip-shod manner. But, too, 
one act, usually the feature act, goes 
through as though it were being played 
to a capacity house. The actors give 
all they have got. They are the real 
troupers. They are the artists of the 
theatre. 

There we find the powerful lesson 
that vaudeville can teach us. We, to 
be headliners in our profession, must, 
too, give a two o’clock performance, 
even though we may be in a five 
o’clock mood. 

“Must,” I say. 


time. 


And must I mean. 
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Ethically, professionally, we have no 
other choice. When a teacher loses 
his enthusiasm for his classroom work, 
then that teacher is no longer a 
teacher,—he becomes but a machine. 
That teacher should have morale 
enough to hand in his resignation, 
and that at once,—for he has slipped, 
and belongs to the past. What are 
we dealing with in the classroom ? 
Human beings. The teaching profes- 
sion for that very reason is perhaps 
the greatest, and at the same time, 
most critical profession in the world. 
We are dealing with human beings in 
the most suggestible and plastic stages 
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of their lives. How many times we 
find in biographies a touching tribute 
to our work! How many times does 
a man, great in his field, recall the 
teacher who first, by his enthusiasm 
and guidance, set him upon the track 
which was later to lead him to sue 
cess and fame! 

The teacher’s side in this two-sided 
problem of classroom and teacher is 
vital. Courtesies, ethical necessities, 
we owe to our students. And perhaps 
the greatest single factor in building 
real men and women is that we should 
have that prime factor of all factors,— 
ENTHUSIASM ! 


THE READING OF PLAYS 


Grace F. Sueparp 


PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH 
WHEATON COLLEGE, NORTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





$m" HEN Professor Schelling 
W dedicated one of his later 

books on drama to “the 

wecesces:) Choice brotherhood who 
read and love Elizabethan 

Sencemcen Plays,” I leaped to claim 





kinship, for if I am select- 
ing the book of my desire from any 
open shelf, I invariably find in my 
hands either a history or a play, per- 
chance both. Why ? 

Science and philosophy, of deep in- 
terest though they are, have not the 
primary appeal, in my case, that men 
and women can make, the story of 
their lives, of heroie endeavor, of 
smothering circumstance, of pitiful 
defeat, of exalted victory. Books 
about men and women, then, condition 
the first discard. Novels, short stories, 
epic poems, histories, biographies, 
plays are left. The second discard is 


of novels and short stories, for rea- 
sons to be shortly developed. Epic 
poems soar into the realm of the super- 
natural; they present heroes who are 
scarcely human,—the third discard! 
Ergo—histories and plays! 

But why not novels? Because third 
person narrative can be skimmed. 
You can read a novel and attend to 
other matters at the same time. The 
practical world about you does not 
fade away. You do not forget your- 
self in another life. Your eye catches 
the beginnings and ends of para- 
graphs. At the beginning of each 
paragraph it is likely to see a topic 
sentence, and at the end a summary. 
There is no compelling need to look 
through the intervening portions of 
print. It is not even necessary to look 
at the beginnings and ends of every 
single paragraph. Why not the begin- 
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ning of one and the end of the next, 
the beginning of the third and the end 
of the fourth? The chances are that 
you can gather the story without any 
serious break in the narrative, — and 
you can do it so easily, almost me- 
chanically, for the eye seems to act of 
itself, without your conscious direc- 
tion. 

In a play, however, there are no 
paragraphs, no topic sentences, no 
summaries — just speech answering 
speech, and the material in each 
speech usually no more organized than 
in the ordinary conversation of actual 
life. 

The author of a novel or short story 
tells you many things right out, 
plainly. He 

describes the characters 

relates what they do, or what hap- 

pens to them 

frequently pictures the scene. 

Not so, the dramatist, he tells you 
nothing. I am speaking of the author 
of a properly printed play. My irri- 
tation when I attempt to peruse Sir 
James Barrie, or anyone else who 
offers essays and parentheses as stage 
directions, is so great that I usually 
close the volume. The proper play 
writer leaves you to find out what the 
characters are like by what they say 
or by what is said to them. You have 
the joy of discovery and interpretation 
yourself. Hence the charm! 

Similarly, you have to discover for 
yourself through dialogue alone what 
happens in the story. 

And, in a play that you are read- 
ing, you have to construct the scene. 

My explanation can proceed from 
another angle. In a novel, the author 
ean declare his theories, his interpre- 
tation of life, his intention. Many 
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novelists are self-revealing. Some of 
them are distinctly and consciously 
pedantic. The novel is very far from 
its own excuse for being. Why it is 
there we know well enough; we do 
not have to ask. 


The drama, on the other hand, is 
highly objective. The dramatist can- 
not declare himself, at least, in plain 
open words. He is constrained to let 
his readers deduce his teaching from 
the general tone of his work, from the 
sort of person and fable he invents, 
Many plays leave us wondering, often 
baffled. 

And just here lies the great argu- 
ment for those who contend that they 
eare little for seeing plays in the 
theatre, that they prefer to read them. 
Of course, plays are written to be 
acted, as the practical theatre-goers 
tell us in their somewhat scornful and 
superior way. But why not create the 
acting in your own mind if you wish, 
and stop there? Why insist that in 
order to enjoy drama you must see a 
dozen or more other persons, some of 
them quite without the literary and 
philosophic background that your life 
of study has happily secured for 
you, misinterpret, or mishandle, what 
seems to you obvious? Surely you 
can give a more thoughtful considera- 
tion to the fable and folk of the play 
when you have it before you than 
when it passes so rapidly in review 
upon the stage. If spectacle is what 
you want, go to the theatre. When a 
wise student of human nature is also 
an actor, do not fail to see and to 
hear his interpretation. In the mean- 
time, think no ill of yourself when 
you recognize the fact that again and 
again you would rather participate in 
the construction of a performance 
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than have all the work done for you 
and the finished product only set be- 
fore your eyes. 

A novelist has much of the reader’s 
time at his disposal. He can present 
his material slowly, in detail, develop 
it from different angles, return to it 
and repeat it, show its ramifications 
through multiple reactions. If we do 
not grasp a situation or an idea in 
its first presentation, we may hope to 
find it again later. But a play must 
be grasped quickly and in its entirety. 
It is highly condensed. Every word 
may have significance, for character 
portrayal or for plot. Every word, 
therefore, must be read with attention. 
I am, of course, rejecting such gar- 
rulous effusions as Mourning Becomes 
Electra. There is no exhilaration in 
loitering with Mr. O’Neill through 
the low corridors of his own mind, 
meeting only people, who, however 
varied their masks, are merely pro- 
jections of himself. He shows you no 
gallery of gorgeous inventions. The 
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tunnelling pathway cannot be digni- 
fied by so fine a name; gorgeousness 
does not appear, gallantry is far to 
seek, and there is less of invention 
than commonly supposed. Exhilara- 
tion comes from a rapid walk in the 
wholesome air of the out-of-door world 
with a mental athlete, who, shuffling 
off superfluities, leads you across the 
fields and up the hills, with the fresh 
wind of heaven blowing upon your 
face. It is mental exhilaration such 
as this that results from reading the 
best plays written by our noblest dram- 
atists. A part of the exhilaration is 
merely the gymnastics of rapid pace. 

The essay and the treatise, too, 
may make similar demands upon the 
reader’s intelligence, his sense of hu- 
mor, his delight in beauty; the play, 
however, and the history, not only call 
into being all those parts of man’s 
nature, but add thereto all his emo- 
tional qualities, his sympathy with his 
fellow-creatures. To read plays satis- 
fies both the vigorous intellect and the 
humane heart. 























GRAPHIC AIDS IN TEACHING FRENCH 


Marie Junop 
THE FINCH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


Any experiment in teaching is interesting to those who are interested in teaching, 
An adventure in map-making proved to be helpful to both teacher and pupils. 


- 


pswcamcaed?N discussing new methods, 
I some of which promise 

miracles, all of which 
hope to make the French 
language alive, not merely 
a thing of verbs, tenses 
and pronouns, we should 
not overlook the pupils’ reaction and 
response. 

For the most part they seem po- 
litely interested in us teachers and 
try their best but, if we gain their 
confidence, they tell us how uninter- 
esting it all seems. 

We are talking French to children 
with eager but unresponsive eyes. 

The children of high school age, on 
the threshold of adventurous youth, 
challenge us to make French a vivid 
part of their life. 

One of the earliest and most potent 
instincts of man is what I might call 
the Argonautic instinct—the instinct 
of travel—search for the 
perhaps just search. This instinct is 
present in every healthy alert youth 
—and all worthwhile grown-ups. 





fe aa a 





unknown, 


“T never see a map, but I am away 
on some new trip.” 

If we will take advantage of this 
adventuring spirit of youth, we can 
make French a part of the student’s 
real life. 

French should be an adventure in 
realities, with opportunity for the pu- 
pils to express their varying individ- 


ualities as well as to absorb instrue 
tions. 

But this requires an effort on the 
part of the teacher to get out of her 
cloistered routine world of text books 
into the pupils’ world of life and ae- 
tion, to travel with the pupils in their 
world, talking to them in French. 

And, of course, we must have maps 
when we take this journey. 

It has always seemed to me that 
a classroom could be quite French and 
at the same time have the children 
feel quite at home in this new world. 
This atmosphere is only possible, how- 
ever, when created by the real desire 
of the teacher to go far beyond the 
mere teaching of the formal correct- 
ness of past participles; there should 
be desire to encourage the pupils’ own 
contribution to this little “Coin de 
France” in their educational world. 

It was with something of an adven- 
turing spirit myself that I began my 
experiment, a tentative excursion 
into the rather uncharted mind of the 
pupil. 

I had classes at the Ethical Culture 
School, boys and girls up to ten years 
advancement 
but with, in a progressive spirit, their 
varying individualities encouraged. 
We had been studying something of 
the life of Jeanne d’Are and there 
had been talk of a play based on her 
life. The children’s interest in the 
dramatic possibilities—although they 


old, of uneven mental 
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would probably have been equally as 
interested in a play about Cleopatra 
or Queen Elizabeth—made me see the 
necessity of reaching their minds 
through giving them opportunity to 
express themselves. There had to be 
something more than the learning of 
French words. Somehow the reality of 
those words, their tangible connotation, 
had to be brought home to them. Yet, 
without some definiteness (for even 
the Argo had an helmsman), their 
ideas would be merely scatterbrained ; 
at least by confining them to a map 
of France there would be some limit 
to their imagination. 

So I suggested that they draw maps 
of France and mark the places con- 
nected with Jeanne d’Are, and note 
in French at those places the inci- 
dents that occurred. Some children 
wanted to draw pictures on the maps; 
this they were allowed to do; no maps 
were given to them; they were to do 
the charting by themselves. 

The pictures were often crude, al- 
though a few had drawing ability; 
but the main result was their interest, 
their questions (all in French), their 
evident eagerness to do something 
themselves. Tongues were loosened ; 
the actual pronunciation was not im- 
proved, but the pupils did not seem 
so artificial in speaking French. They 
were less embarrassed. It apparently 
seemed to their minds more natural 
to talk in French about a French sub- 
ject, on which they were expressing 
themselves. 

It was an adventure—a voyage in 
French for them. 

The same year, in the 
School, I had older girls, from four- 
Some 


Spence 


teen to eighteen years of age. 
of them had studied French before, 


had been in France, had had French 
governesses. Yet, here again, except 
in a few cases, there was the unreality 
in the girls’ French—a certain for- 
malism and lack of spontaneity. Some 
of them whose pronunciation was best, 
showed this trait most. Their work 
was well done, but very much like 
setting-up exercises to stay slender— 
not very much zest to it all. 

We were reading with one class of 
younger girls, “Les Aventures de la 
Famille Gautier”; with older girls, 
“T’ Histoire de France,” by Lavisse; 
with others studying Badere’s “Out- 
lines of French Literature.” I thought 
I would try the maps. The results 
were quite amazing. Most of the maps 
were interesting just as maps and pic- 
tures, but many of the girls had dis- 
tinct drawing ability, and the differ- 
ent scenes of “Les Aventures de la 
Famille Gautier’ were charming. 

Some chose as subjects different 
iiterary or historical periods or char- 
acters, locating authors or historical 
events by drawing little pictures where 


they thought they belonged. Rheims 
almost always had the cathedral 


sketched in. One or two drew maps 
with pictures of the products of 
France,—vineyards, orchards, cattle, 
laces, and what not. 

One of the girls, with no artistic 
ability, cut out of an old book pictures 
of authors about whom she had been 
studying, drew a map, and pasted the 
pictures at their birthplaces in neat 
borders, with their principal works 
and dates neatly lettered. 

They worked over these maps much 
harder, and with more apparent inter- 
est than their formal lessons, which 
were by no means neglected. One 
girl spent the better part of a week- 
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end redrawing a map with which she 
was not satisfied. 

In a number of cases, girls of but 
average standing in their regular 
French work, did some of the best 
maps. Here again tongues were loos- 
ened; some with whom conversation 
had apparently been an effort, spoke 
French with less effort, more freely, 
even if at times incorrectly. They 
were interested; they had been given 
creative opportunity in the French 
language about tangible things. 

Nor were the maps the only aids. 
A few French fashion magazines casu- 
ally brought in by me, stimulated 
more French conversation among older 
girls than the most careful of formal 
instruction. 

An illustrated song book of consid- 
erable artistic merit, some primers for 
French soldiers during the war,—all 
this to a varying degree tended to 
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make the pupils feel the concrete 
reality of the French language. 

Of course, in private schools, we are 
fortunate in having small classes with 
deal. Possibly in larger 
groups, the extra work imposed upon 
the teacher by these methods and aids 
I have not yet 
developed any formal method of using 


which to 


may be insuperable. 
these aids. Probably it depends upon 
the individuality of the teacher as well 
as of the pupils. Any rigid system 
might defeat its purpose. 

But I do feel that the initial extra 
effort of using maps along the lines 
I have found helpful will later save 
much of the time (not to mention the 
attitude toward French work) in deal- 
ing with the deadening lack of respon- 
siveness on the part of so large a per- 
centage of pupils, which holds back 


any even progress of an entire class. 


WHY NOT CRAM? 


Cray A. 


DaGGETT 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, WHITEWATER, WISCONSIN 


You are not expected to agree with Mr. Daggett. 


He is asking a question and we are 


supposed to know the answer. 


gem fN education, as in other 
I fields, as high as 90% of 
conduct and method has 

ecemces.$ been determined by custom 
and tradition. The Amer- 
ean forefathers thought it 
a disgrace to cram. Justi- 
fication for such opinion has never 
been substantiated, except by the ob- 
servation that poor students often 
cram, and crammers are often poor 
students. Had more thorough inves- 
tigations been made it would have 
been found that individuals who came 











to be considered America’s greatest 
scholars also crammed. Was Horace 
Mann a crammer? He was, if there 
ever was one. He did in six months 
enough Latin and Greek to pass the 
entrance requirements at Harvard. 
That is just a sample of his cramming. 
It is, moreover, a true sampling, for 
his whole life was lived in similar 
fashion. Barnard, another of Amer- 
ica’s foremost educators, affords a sim- 
ilar example. Hundreds of leaders 
could be named who habitually 
crammed, and it is reasonable to be- 
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lieve that that very habit pattern was 
responsible for much of their success. 
“Franklin worked with all his might.” 
“Roosevelt went straight to the goal.” 
The Gettysburg Address was produced 
in much the same manner as a cram- 
mer studies. 

It may seem that the examples 
given above are cases of concentra- 
tion. They are, but cramming is also 
concentration. This is an inference 
that the teacher who condemns hastily 
going over the lesson, getting the main 
facts as quickly as possible, putting 
them into the mental store room (or 
in other words, cramming), is con- 
demning concentration. 

No psychological experiment nor 
objective and reliable evidence has in- 
dicated that the “easy come, easy go” 
or “slow but sure” ideas are valid. Al! 
nerve physiology indicates that what 
is commonly called thinking takes 
place at an extremely rapid rate. 

From what is known of mental 
functions, it is no more reasonable to 
believe that one can think slowly than 
to believe that electricity may travel 
slowly. More subjective, but probably 
as valid, investigations seem to indi- 
cate that when what is commonly 
spoken of as learning takes place at 
a slow rate, then the retention poss:- 
bilities are lower. 

Individuals who learn rapidly for- 
get comparatively slowly, and those 
who learn slowly tend to forget more 
rapidly. Learning is caused by stim- 
uli being transmitted over or through 
neurones or nerve lines. The speed 
of this transmission is never greatly 
changed. There is probably no mod- 
ern text in psychology which does not 
spend several paragraphs in discussing 


the law of intensity, These same 
books maintain a so-called “all or none 
law,” or that, as above stated, when 
a nerve is in action, or permitting 
action, it cannot permit any more in- 
tense action. If this be true, and it 
seems more nearly true than any other 
theory, then slow study or slow think- 
ing is lack of concentration. Slow 
study cannot be continuous study, but 
study by spurts. That is, that part of 
the nervous system which is supposed 
to be functioning is functioning only 
a part of the time and is loafing or 
sleeping the rest of the time. 

It is psychologically reasonable to 
believe that Lincoln’s famous address 
would have been no better piece of 
literature if he had spent hours mak- 
ing his first manuscript. Time was 
not the important factor, but a moti- 
vation, a drive, or more technically, 
a stimulus pattern which set off a cer- 
tain section of the nervous system and 
set it going so intensely that it was 
not interrupted by irrelative stimuli 
—this was the important controlable 
factor. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the 
writer would be willing to wager that 
a student’s spending overtime in study 
does not mean better accomplishment 
so much as it does that he is permit- 
ting hundreds of irrelative stimuli to 
take effect and that part of the system 
which is supposed to be busy is par- 
tially asleep. Thorndike, Starch, 
Reed, Hahn, and others who have 
scientifically studied concentration, 
indicate that it ordinarily does not 
last longer than thirty minutes. They 
would have study periods shortened, 
if efficiency is the purpose; for as the 
period is lengthened beyond thirty 
minutes, concentration decreases. 
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This all indicates that teachers are 
wrong when they discourage cram- 
ming and advise long unbroken hours 
of poring over problems and _ books. 
Teachers and supervisors would do 
better if they encouraged the student 
to cram and cram very often. The 
best, or at least just as good, thinking 
is being done when the individual is 
as we say, thinking rapidly. 

The best way to study a lesson is 
to study it intensely and often and 
with the intention of remembering it. 
It is so often found that students with 
average or even below average intelli- 
gence are able to do much extra-cur- 
ricular work and yet do very accept- 
able class work. The writer observes 
that such students usually have the 
habit of snatching odd moments for 
intense application. They do not have 
long hours of application, but they 
eram when they study, and they actu- 
ally expose themselves to the subject 
matter more often than the so-called 
studious. 





The following rules are the results 
of an attempt to devise, without re 
gard for tradition, suggestions for 
effective study: 

1. Cram daily, or many times daily. 
Cramming means an attempt to learn 
much in a very short time. 

2. Make a rapid preliminary sur- 
vey of the lesson, in order to grasp 
it as a unit. 

3. Study the harder parts of the 
lesson more, but always in relation to 
the whole lesson and course. 

4. Read just as rapidly as you can 
comprehend. 

5. Sleep until you are no longer 
sleepy. Half-awake study is inefficient. 

6. Learn to give immediate and 
whole-hearted attention. 

7. Talk to fellow 
your lessons. 

8. TRY to learn, TRY to under- 
stand, TRY to remember. 

9. Study OFTEN, study WHOLE- 
HEARTEDLY. 


students about 
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WITH THE EDITOR 


Hersert Briar 





CuTTING THE BUDGET. 


Few indeed are the school systems 
that have not been required to reduce 
their expenses for the present school 
year. Bond issues for needed school 
buildings have been defeated, teachers’ 
salaries have been reduced, special ad- 
ministrative and supervisory positions 
have been eliminated, the class-room en- 
rollment per teacher has been increased, 
all in an effort to balance the budget. 

While there should be no criticism of 
the general premise that school budgets 
can be somewhat reduced without seri- 
ously interfering with the educational 
welfare of the children whose future in 
large measure depends upon the type 
of education they receive in the public 
schools, there should be close scrutiny 
of the suggestions made by the unthink- 
ing public as to where the reduction or 
elimination should take place. 

The item most open to attack by the 
lay board is the amount designated for 
text books and educational supplies. 
This item in even the most liberal 
of school systems is but three to five 
percent of the total school expense and 
yet is as important as the horseshoe nail 
the lack of which caused the loss of a 
kingdom. Text books are the tools that 
are used by pupils and teachers in build- 
ing the structure called education. 
There are so called carpenters whose 
total tool equipment consists of a foot 
rule, a hand ax and a cross-cut saw and 
there are certain crude buildings that 
may be erected by men no_ better 
equipped than this. For real buildings, 
however, we employ carpenters who 
have a wide variety of tools and who 


have the skill to use each one of them. 

A resourceful teacher can get along 
without new text books, making the old 
ones do, or substituting something else. 
The waste of time and money invested 
is as great as paying a carpenter the 
union wage to panel a library with black 
walnut using as tools only the foot rule, 
the hand ax, and the cross-cut saw. A 
good workman could do it, but it would 
be a very foolish owner who would pay 
him for doing it. For the same invest- 
ment with the right tools and the knowl- 
edge of how to use them, several times 
as much work could be done. 

Approximately three fourths of our 
total school budget is paid to teachers. 
Approximately two to three percent is 
used for text books and an equal amount 
for educational supplies. The efficiency 
of a teacher could be doubled in many 
school systems by doubling the amount 
spent for text books and there is no 
question but that the efficiency of many 
teachers has been reduced one half by 
the ruthless slashing of the appropria- 
tion for text books and educational sup- 
plies. 

Next year’s budget is now in the mak- 
ing. The items are being assembled, 
the demands of each are being weighed 
and the relative importance of each is 
being determined. The item for text 
books must meet this scrutiny. Whether 
it will be cut further, or whether it will 
be increased towards its maximum effi- 
ciency must depend entirely upon the 
alertness of the teaching and adminis- 
trative force during these fall months. 
Next spring will be too late. 
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YOUR SCHOOLS AND MINE 
Roy C. Woops, Px. D. 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, MARSHALL COLLEGE 
HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


[in this department Dr. Woods will answer to the best of his ability any or all ques. 
tions on educational topics that are addressed either to him at the address above, or to 


EDUCATION, 


It is to be understood that the writer alone is responsible for the answers 


given.—H. B.] 


I note what you say in the January 
issue of the journal relative to reasons 
why the principal was justified in re- 
quiring us to be in our rooms at school 
on Saturday mornings. Why cannot 
I do my papers, professional reading, 
planning of work, at my home instead 
of at school? 


I see no evidence why it cannot be 
done, and it is so done many times, 
as is evidenced by the fact that it is 
customary for teachers not to appear 
at school on Saturdays. However, 
the mere fact that such an order was 
posted indicates that it must not have 
been done satisfactorily, at least in 
your school. Then too, will you not 
admit that there are more distractions 
and possibilities of conflicts if you are 
at home than when you and your 
friends know that you are scheduled 
to be at the office or classroom at that 
particular hour? On the whole, I see 
many possibilities in the order, but 
fee] that it must be administered with 
some flexibility. 


Are there any evidences to refute the 
statement that spelling ts taught more 


poorly today than it was to our 
fathers? 
Yes. Starch, in Educational Psy- 


chology, cites the figures of Riley to 
show that in 1906 the pupils of 
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Springfield scored 51.2% on the same 
list of words which pupils in 1846 
had seored 40.6%. <A similar test in 
Cleveland, we are told, resulted in one 
error less per child in 1909 than it 
did in 1858. (See p. 408 ff.) 


Upon whom does the prevention of 
communicable diseases among the pu- 
pils rest? 

Largely upon the teacher. This is 
even true where a health unit is main- 
tained, which is far from being uni- 
versal. I say this because the teacher 
must be alert to locate the suspicious 
and isolate from the room. 
Where you have a health unit, either 
nurse or school doctor, the pupil is 
sent to them for diagnosis. In ab 
sence of such a unit you can send the 
child home with a polite note asking 
that he be taken to a doctor and then 
instruction sent to you by the doctor 
Your own state 
health 
from the public health service and will 
furnish you with much specifie infor- 
mation applicable to your state and 
school system. 


*ases 


as to readmission. 


probably has a chart issued 


Do you consider suspension as an 
effective means of obtaining proper 
discipline in the school? 


Yes; but that must not be inter- 
preted to mean a frequent means of 
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obtaining good discipline, because it 
loses its power rapidly with use. It 
is the most severe form of punishment 
permitted by law in many states. (I 
know no exception.) Since this is 
true, it should be used sparingly, in 
order that its few uses will be effec- 
tive. There is still another reason 
why its frequent use is unadvisable. 
It is largely philosophical and psycho- 
logical. We hope to impress upon the 
pupils the value of school work and 
then deprive them of the thing which 
we teach is important. Unless the case 
is extreme and is clearly an infringe- 
ment upon the rights of others, we 
have no right to take the time and 
opportunity from the pupil unless 
there is clearly no other scheme that 
will accomplish the desired ends. See, 
Smith, Constructive School Discipline, 
p. 191 ff. 


From different sources I take these 
two questions, because the same data 
are needed to answer both. 

Why do you think the founders of 
our country at the Constitutional Con- 
vention failed to take cognizance of 
the schools and education of the 
country ? 

Will the proposed Secretary of Edu- 
cation in the president’s cabinet have 
greater control over the local schools 


than the present Commissioner of 
Education? 


Reference to some standard work 
in the history of education, such as 
Cubberly’s “Public Education in the 
United States,” and some good history 
of the United States, will show that 
the framers of the Constitution were 
faced with grave problems. The Na- 
tion was tottering and ready to col- 
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lapse. To them it was more important 
to save the newly-acquired liberties 
than to prepare for a public system of 
education. There were a good many 
controversial items to be cared for, 
such as slavery, representation, taxa- 
tion, and religion. To have taken on 
another, education, would have been 
foolhardy, to say the least. Many of 
these men were from the older aristo- 
eratic school of thought and were not 
in sympathy with general education. 
Some believed in private or church 
control, and others believed in local or 
state control. The jealousy among the 
states was so evident that the famous 
“elastic clause” was incorporated into 
the first group of amendments, where- 
by all functions not delegated to the 
Federal government or reserved to the 
states were to be considered as state 
functions. That effectively placed 
education under the control of the 
states. I know that in some places it 
is a local function, but it is so because 
of tradition, state law, or weak state 
organization. As far as Federal law 
is concerned, it is a state function. 
This seems to me to answer the ques- 
tion concerning the power of the pro- 
posed Secretary of Education. With- 
out an amendment to the Constitution 
specifically giving him control over 
the local schools, it seems to me that 
his power will be advisory in much 
the same channels as the power of the 
present Commissioner of Education. 
He would have more dignity and as 
such probably a more ready response, 
but the control of the schools would 
still be a matter of local or state con- 
trol, as indicated above in the discus- 
sion of these two questions. 
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The Egan Monthly Service in Charac- 
ter Training. Issued by the Welles Pub- 
lishing Co., Wellesley Hills, Massachu- 
setts. Five dollars a year, 10 monthly 
issues, 72 pages each. 


Probably no subject in the entire school 
curriculum has received more considera- 
tion in the past few years than Character 
Training. The February meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence in Wash- 
ington gave it large space in the program 
and the Yearbook of the same body was 
devoted entirely to the question. 

A peculiar condition, however, has 
arisen in this field which is rather dis- 
tressing to those educators who are im- 
pressed by the necessity of doing some- 
thing but who find nothing at hand with 
which to work. The technique suited to 
the needs of the average teacher and the 
average school apparently has not been 


worked out to any appreciable degree. 
Beyond a few workbooks and a club 
activity or two, the average teacher 


though generously advised is left largely 
to her own resources. Even when a sylla- 
bus has been prepared the burden of en- 
richment has fallen on the already over- 
taxed shoulders of the teacher. This is 
unfortunate, since in this field beyond all 
others there is need of expert guidance, 
deep research, splendid facilities and the 
service of experienced educators who 
know children and their needs, to supple- 
ment the work of the teacher with spe- 
cific plans and enrichment material. 

The Egan Monthly Service in Charac- 
ter Training has a refreshing newness 
about it that intrigues one. Here is no 
dry-as-dust material that the teacher will 
have to waken into life but a wealth of 
stories, twenty for each month, project 
suggestion, plays, assembly developments, 
home and school activities which evolve 
out of an unique crew system, as well as 
enrichment materials that any teacher 
will welcome with a glad heart. 
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From the standpoint of variety, usa. 
bility, and consistency of attack this 
service certainly stands in a class by it- 
self. 

From the authors we learn that the 
aim of the service is to bring into the 
classroom an emotional factor that hag 
been lacking. Certainly the emotions 
have a place in every classroom and the 
neglect to train them consistently is a 
matter of disastrous oversight. 

If this service through its correlation 
values brings the beautiful, the up-build- 
ing into the day’s work as an integral 
factor and not as an incidental, it cannot 
fail to accomplish the object of its creat- 
ors,—real character building.—E. L, 
Getchell. 


Supervised Study. By Louis R. Kilzer, 
University of Wyoming. New York, 1931, 
xii+ 


Professional and Technical Press. 


332. 

The content of the book is wider than 
a narrow title 
deals not 
administrative plans 
supervised 


interpretation of _ its 
would lead one to suppose. It 
with 


alone special 


for securing study, as the 
double-period plan, the extra-period plan, 
etc., but also with the methods by which 
pupils may be taught to study more effec- 
Indeed, the that 


“supervised study is the procedure that 


tively. author says 
aims to make each pupil self-reliant and 
efficient in all his learning activities by 
giving him encouragement, wise guidance, 
and necessary assistance.” This definition 
would comprehend a treatise not only of 
the use of periods of time set apart spe 
cifically to promote better study habits, 
but also, in the first place, of a progres- 
sive utilization of the assignment and, in 
the second place, of an adaptation of 
both the supervised study period and the 
assignment to individual differences. The 
book, however, lays its chief emphasis 
upon the use of the study period. The 
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short chapter on the assignment and the 
more or less standardized treatment of 
individual differences leave one with the 
feeling that educational experimentors 
have done little to determine how a 
teacher may improve the power of his 
students to study either through a pro- 
gressive use of the assignment or through 
an adaptation of procedures to children 
of high and low ability. The book, never- 
theless, gives a very exhaustive survey of 
both favorable and unfavorable investiga- 
tions which deal with the administration 
of regular or special periods for super- 
vised study and with ways of helping the 
child during these periods. High school 
principals and college teachers of educa- 
tion will find the book most satisfactory 
in this regard. At the end of each chap- 
ter is a bibliography of additional inves- 
tigations and treatises not specifically re- 
viewed in the chapter, and at the end of 
the book these bibliographies are grouped 
together and treated annotatively. Scat- 
tered through the book and in an appen- 
dix are forms which have been used suc- 
cessfully by administrators. The compo- 
sition is replete with headings and sub- 
headings so that the reader is left in no 
doubt as to the point made. The book 
will serve as an effective basis for study 
for teachers of schools in which super- 
vised study is used or is about to be used 
or as a reference for undergraduate 
classes in principles of teaching or as a 
preliminary treatment for graduate stu- 
dents especially interested in this field.— 
A. Max Carmichael. 


Adjusting the School to the Child. By 
Carleton Washburne, Superintendent of 
Schools, Winnetka, Illinois. World Book 
Company, pp. 192,. price $1.68. 

Mr. Washburne has gathered together 
in one volume a dozen chapters regarding 
the individualized school system of Win- 
netka that first appeared as separate ar- 
ticles in educational magazines. Clearly 
defined objectives, frequent diagnostic 
testing, self-instructive and self-corrective 
teaching materials as applied to the vari- 
ous school subjects, are emphasized 
throughout the books. The final chapter 
on “Convincing the Community,” should 


be a part of the working philosophy of 
every school superintendent and princi- 
pal. “In general it pays to act first and 
explain afterwards.” But Superintendent 
Washburne believes as firmly in explain- 
ing as in acting, and his explaining is as 
individual as his acting. The book is en- 
titled to a place in the teacher’s personal 
library and is worthy of most careful 
study on his part. 


Standard Practices in Teaching. By 
Wm. C. Bagley, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and Marion BE. Macdonald, 
Jamaica Teachers Training College, New 
York City. The Macmillan Company, pp. 
189, price, $2.00. 


An elementary book on teaching meth- 
od, covering the usual topics of class man- 
agement, lesson planning, assignment, 
questioning, the socialized recitation, 
project method, appreciation lesson, drill, 
review, testing, etc. Each chapter is fol- 
lowed by a brief bibliography. While 
there is nothing here that is not entirely 
familiar to students of method, the begin- 
ning teacher may find the book more help- 
ful than the more pretentious texts in 
this field. 

The New Wonder World, a Library of 
Knowledge. Editor-in-chief, Dr. J. Ralph 
McGaughy, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 11 volumes. George L. Shu- 
man & Co., Chicago. 1932. 

Whenever a set of reference books for 
school children is examined, the reviewer 
raises the questions: are they interest- 
ing? are they comprehensive? are they 
authoritative? Our own children have 
been spending hours of a summer vaca- 
tion reading it as if it were fiction. It is 
not comprehensive in the sense that it 
has something to say about practically 
every topic as does an encyclopedia, but 
it does give full enough treatment to most 
of the topics considered. Well-known 
leaders in education have written parts 
of and edited all of the books. 


The New Wonder World has not been 
arranged in the familiar alphabetical ar- 
rangement, but has been organized around 
large units of related reading material. 
These units are Vol. 1, The World and Its 
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Peoples: Vol. 2, Invention and Industry; 
Vol. 3, The Nature Book; Vol. 4, Explora- 
tion, Adventure and Achievement; Vol. 5, 
Story and Art; Vol. 6, Sports, Pastimes 
and Handicraft; Vol. 7, The History 
Book; Vol. 8, The Literature Book; Vol. 
9, The Child in the Home; Vol. 10, The 
Wonder of Life; Vol. 11, Home and School 
Guide— and Index. The pupil is not 
obliged to look under S for sun, and under 
M or moon, but finds that they are consid- 
ered in successive pages in their proper re- 
lationship to each other and other mem- 
bers of the solar system. This arrangement 
is highly commendable, for it tends to 
lead the child on to further reading. It 
is our experience that the familiar “See 
also” reference of the encyclopedia is sel- 
dom used by children. When it is used, 
we are asking children in their thinking 
to combine small isolated articles into a 
unified whole, which is admittedly a diffi- 
cult task. 

The material of the various columns has 
been wisely selected by its editors, and a 
nice balance of space used has been main- 
tained between literature, the natural and 
social sciences, and other topics of par- 
ticular significance to children. Most of 
the articles have been written in a style 
that attracts, and in a vocabulary that 
can be understood. The story of the 
World War does not receive adequate 
treatment. As is usual in all accounts 
written for American children, too large 
a proportion of space is given to the part 
of the United States in the war. 

Volume 11 vitalizes the whole set for 
teachers. The suggestions on units of 





work and pupil activities are fine. 


Arti- 
cles by Gray, Reeder, Zirbes, Washburne, 


Meriam, Reynolds, Bobbitt, Horn, Powers, 
Kilpatrick and others, give real profes. 
sional aid to the teacher. 


Volume 11 also contains a Biographical 
Index General Index. The Bio. 
graphical Index gives some detailed infor. 
mation not found elsewhere in the yol- 


and a 


umes, and also gives page referencecs to 
further treatment in the other books, 
Some checking shows that frequently 
pages are mentioned in the Biographical 
Index under a person’s name that are not 
given under his name in the General Ip. 
dex, and Some things have 
been omitted in the General Index that 
have been treated in the volumes, for ex- 
ample, the World War. 

The many full-page illustrations, and 
the thousands of other pictures, charts 
and diagrams are a most valuable fea- 
ture of the work. They have been well- 
chosen, for they supplement rather than 
displace text treatment of the same sub- 
jects. The illustrations in science and 
history are among the best that we have 
ever seen. 

As to format, the books are published 
in three different bindings, on ivory-toned, 
non-glossy paper, eminently adapted for 
picture The mechanical 
workmanship is of high excellence. 

Judged as a whole in addition to being 
valuable for reference purposes, the set 


vice versa. 


reproduction. 


is enticing for browsing purposes. We 
venture to predict that it will stimulate 
the interest of all pupil readers in nature, 
art, science, history and literature. 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


We acknowledge receipt of the following publications of interest to the readers 


of EDUCATION. 
EpucaTION. 


Mention here does not preclude review in this or subsequent numbers of 





Romance. Literature in the Senior 
High School. Edited by Thomas dH. 
Briggs, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Mar J. 
Herzberg, Supervisor of English Grades 
VII-XII, Newark, N. J., and Emma Miller 
Bolenius. 1932. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 770 pp., illustrated, cloth. $1.88. 


The Administration of American Edu- 


cation. With especial reference to per- 
sonnell factors. By Frank Pierrepont 
Graves. Commissioner of Education and 


President of the University of the State 


of New York, sometime Dean of the 
School of Education, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 1932. The Macmillan Company. 


630 pp., cloth. $2.00. 


From Intellect to Intuition. By Alice 
A. Bailey. 1932. Lucis Publishing Co. 
271 pp., cloth. $2.00. 

An Experimental Study of the Educa- 
tional Influences of the Typewriter in 
the Elementary School Classroom. By 
Ben D. Wood, Columbia University and 
Frank N. Freeman, University of Chicago. 
1932, The Macmillan Company. 214 pp., 
illustrated, cloth. 


Elementary English Work Books. By 
PH. Deffendall, Principal of Blair School, 
St. Louis, Mo. 1932. Macmillan Com- 
pany. Paper. 28c. 


Principles of Health Education. By 
Clair Elsmere Turner, M.A., Dr. P.H., 
Professor of Biology and Public Health, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
1932. D. C. Heath & Company. 317 pp., 
cloth. $2.00. 


Elementary World History. A revised 
and simplified edition of Our Old World 


Background. By Charles A. Beard and 
William (©. Bagley. 1932. The Macmillan 
Company. 461 pp., cloth. $1.20. 


Standard Practices in Teaching. A 
Summary of the Standards Generally 
Recognized as Governing Good Practice in 
Typical Teaching Procedures. By William 
Cc. Bagley and Marion E. Macdonald, 
1932. The Macmillan Co. 189 pp., cloth. 
$2.00. 


Buildings and Equipment for Home 
Economics in Secondary Schools. By 
Melvin Brodshaug, Ph.D. 1932. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 178 pp., cloth. $1.75. 


Housing and Living Conditions of 
Women Students. By Caroline Grote, 
Ph.D. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1932. 106 
pp. $1.50. 


A Study of the Traite des Indivisibles 
of Gilles Persone de Roberval. By Eve: 
lyn Walker, Ph.D. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 1932. 272 pp., cloth. $3.00. 


A Comparative Study of Subnormal 
Children in the Elementary Grades. 
By Annette Bennett, Ph.D. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 1932. 81 pp., cloth. $1.50. 


The Organization and Activities of 
the National Education Association. By 
Erwin 8. Selle, Ph.D. Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 1932. 180 pp., cloth. $1.75. 


Children’s Interests in Pictures. By 
Bonnie E. Mellinger, Ph.D. 1932. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 52 pp, cloth. $1.50. 


Learning and Applying Spelling Rules 
in Grades Three to Eight. By Luella M. 
King, Ph.D. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
80 pp., cloth. $1.50. 
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A Teacher’s Guide Book to the Activ- 
ity Program. By Robert Hill Lane, As- 
sistant Superintendent of Schools, Los 
Angeles, California. The Macmillan Co. 
257 pp., cloth. $2.00. 


Orientation in Education. Edited by 
T. H. Schutte, Head of the Department 
ot Education and Psychology, Womans 
College of Alabama. The Macmillan Co. 
521 pp., cloth. $2.50. 


Guidance in Secondary Schools. By 
Leonard V. Koose, Professor of Secondary 
Education, The University of Chicago, 
and Grayson N. Kefauver, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 1932. The Macmil- 
lan Company. 640 pp., cloth. $2.50. 


The Story Cargo. The Marywood Read- 
ers, fourth book. By Sister Mary Estelle. 
Illustrated by Charlotte Becker. 1932. 
The Macmillan Co. 376 pp., cloth. 88c. 


High School English Book I. By 
Henry Seidel Canby, John Baker Opdycke 
and Margaret Gillum. 1932. The Mac- 
millan Company. 484 pp., cloth. $1.20. 


Hygiene. A Textbook for College Stu- 
dents. By Florence L. Meredith, B.Sc., 
M.D., Professor of Hygiene, Tufts Col- 
lege, Lecturer on Hygiene, Simmons Col- 
lege. Second edition, illustrated. 1932. 
P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Inc. 802 pp. and 


appendix and teachers supplement, cloth. 
$3.50. 


Adjusting the School to the Child. 
By Carleton Washburne, Supt. of Schools, 
Winnetka, Illinois. World Book Company. 
189 pp., cloth. $1.68. 


The Church School Comes to Life. 
By Mildred Hewitt. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 341 pp., cloth. $2.50. 


Principles of Social Science. A Sur- 
vey of Problems in American Democracy. 
By Thames Ross Williamson, formerly 
Assistant Professor of Economics and So- 
ciology, Smith College, and Edgar B. Wes- 
ley, Head of Social Studies, University 
High School, and Assistant Professor of 
Education, University of Minnesota. 573 
pp. D. C. Heath and Co. 1932. $1.60. 


EDUCATION FOR SEPTEMBER, 1932 





Evaluation of Types of Student-Teach. 
ing. By Edna M. Marshall, Ph.D. By. 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 91 pp., cloth. $1,509, 


An Evaluation of Guided Study and 
Small-Group Discussion in a Norma] 
School. By Gertrude Tyson Shipley, PhD, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 52 pp., cloth. $1.50, 


The Girl and Her Home. By Mabel B. 
Trilling, A.M., Professor of Home Eco. 
nomics Education, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, and Florence Williams Nicho. 
las, A.M., Homemaker. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 443 pp., $1.56. 


New Readers’ Shakespeare. Four vol- 
umes: Hamlet, Merchant of Venice, Mac. 
beth, As You Like It. Edited by G. B, 
Harrison and F. H. Pritchard. American 
Edition prepared by LHssie Chamberlain, 
Oak Park and River Forest Township 
High School. Henry Holt and Co. 1932. - 


The Fundamentals of Learning. By 
Edward L. Thorndike and the Staff of the 
Division of Psychology of the Institute 
of Educational Research of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 1932. 638 pp., cloth. 


Children and Architecture. By Hmily 
Ann Barnes and Bess M. Young. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 1932. 351 pp., cloth. $2.25. 


Plays. Dramatizations by Sixth Grade 
Children. By Emily Ann Barnes and 
Pess M. Young. 1932. Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


vérsity. 1932. 248 pp., cloth, illustrated. 
$2.25. 
Out-of-Doors. A Guide to Nature. By 


Paul B. Mann, Associate in Education, 
American Museum of Natural History, 
Head of the Department of Biology, 
Evander Childs High School, New York 
City, and George T. Hastings, Faculty 
Member of Nature Camp, Penn. State 
College, and Head of Department of Biol- 
ogy, Theodore Roosevelt High School, 
New York City. Henry Holt and Co. 
448 pp., cloth. 
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